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In response to many requests an entirely new edition of this 
always popular little prayer-book has been completed and will 
be issued during October. While retaining most of the 
original features which have endeared it to generations of 
Catholic youth in our colleges and schools, a judicious re- 
arrangement and a slightly larger format has enabled the 
editor to add several new prayers to the Sacred Heart, Our 
Lady, and various patron saints. A new departure is the in- 
clusion of a number of liturgical hymns, a change altogether 
in accordance with the mind of the Church. An original 
drawing by ‘‘Robin’’ forms a delightful frontispiece, and the 
little book is strongly and attractively bound. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Can War be Averted ? 


HATEVER be the issue, Italy’s threatened action 

against Abyssinia, both being members of the 

League of Nations, is an open abandonment of the 
collective security system which, apart from the overthrow of 
Prussianism, was the one solid benefit resulting from the 
Great War. It is for that reason that England and France, 
with the unanimous support of all the smaller nations, have 
striven so earnestly to avert an open conflict. Through the 
untold agonies of millions of her sons, at the cost of an un- 
paralleled destruction of her treasures, the world surely won 
in 1914—1918 a right to be freed from the futile barbarity of 
war which, unless it be waged as the ultimate resort in sheer 
self-defence, is wilful murder on a large scale, a sin crying 
to heaven for vengeance. Before that recent terrible experi- 
ence, war was tolerated, both by statesmen and by peoples, as 
a normal and natural means for the solution of international 
controversies and a lawful instrument for the advancement of 
national policies. But after ‘‘Armageddon’’ the very instinct of 
self-preservation forced the nations together to seek, in a uni- 
versal alliance, protection against the monster which had well- 
nigh destroyed civilization. The philosophy of violence was 
for the moment renounced, but because the League was un- 
happily linked up with the Versailles Treaty, which in many 
regards perpetuated that evil philosophy, the demon of ag- 
gressive warfare has not yet been effectively driven out of the 
body of civilization, and is again dominating three or four of 
the Great Powers on whom civilization rests. Is there still 
a chance of preventing a repetition of the cynical disregard of 
the plighted word which precipitated war in 1914? It is for 
that that the League is labouring at Geneva—the repudiation 
of ‘‘Prussianism,”’ the first principle of which is that the State 
is above the law, that force creates right, and that national 
interests are the criterion of morality. 
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Charity needed as well as Justice 


HE efforts of the Genevan diplomatists would be enor- 

mously strengthened if they explicitly recognized the 
very real grievances for the redress of which Italy is propos- 
ing such wrongful means. There can be no doubt that, weak 
and politically upset at the time, her claims were disregarded 
when, at Versailles, the victors were sharing the spoils, and, 
as Signor Mussolini rightly complained, he has never been 
able since to get the League to consider his difficulties. That 
body has not yet learnt to accommodate itself to the tempo of 
a dictator, and one can well imagine how he must have chafed 
at its dilatory proceedings. It has never shown any practical 
appreciation of Italy’s growth in numbers and power, and 
even now, when the question has been raised of revising the 
Mandate system, there is little sign that Geneva has seriously 
considered it. Yet it would have been easy for a responsible 
French or British delegate to approve, for instance, with what- 
ever qualifications, Mr. de Valera’s shrewd suggestion that, 
instead of waiting for the convulsion of another Great War, 
a new Peace Conference should be held at once to consider 
what adjustments, political and economic, are necessary to 
forestall it. If Italy were persuaded that such a Conference, 
composed of the Powers which have something to give up, 
would, if only in their own interest, deal with her claims sym- 
pathetically, she would not now be so recklessly intransigent. 
Her present attitude has been adopted precisely because she 
feels that she cannot otherwise get what she considers her 
rights. Her blind pre-occupation with her own interests is a 
measure of the intensity of her sense of injury. Whether it 
would have come to a head so soon or in this particular 
fashion, if she were not at the moment inspired and ruled by 
such a forceful personality as Il Duce, no one can pretend to 
say. But, as argued elsewhere in this issue, no great nation 
can be expected to accept with equanimity a position of perma- 


nent infetiority to the rest. 


What does Italy really want? 
OME remarks of Signor Mussolini himself to a sympa- 
G thetic Morning Post interviewer come appositely to hand 
to confirm that impression. 
Look [he said] at Portugal, Belgium and Holland. 
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They all have fruitful colonies. Surely, Italy must have 
fruitful colonies, too. As soon as we get such colonies 
Italy becomes conservative like all colonial Powers. . . 
But as long as Italy is without such colonies she remains, 
and must remain, a point of agitation. 


Here, we think, Signor Mussolini is confusing colonies 
with dependencies. Colonies are formed by the permanent 
residence, amidst the native communities, of members of the 
colonizing nations. But the tropics, with the exception of 
certain islands and elevated plateaux, are not suited for perma- 
nent inhabitation by white men. And a writer in the same 
paper to which he confided his desires (Morning Post, Sep- 
tember 15th) brings irrefutable figures to show that even the 
“colonial’’ territories which Italy already has are by no means 
utilized to the full, although they are of much the same charac- 
ter as the land he covets. The Morning Post writer, after 
stating that Colonial Africa (about 500,000 square miles in 
extent) has been in European possession for upwards of fifty 
years and yet has only 3,500,000 European settlers, 2,000,000 
of whom are in the Union of South Africa and 1,200,000 along 
the Mediterranean littoral, finds only 300,000 in the whole of 
“tropical’’ Africa, an area of about 9,000,000 square miles. 
Moreover, only 6,000 Italians have so far settled in Eritrea 
and Somaliland, although the former is just as suitable as 
Abyssinia for white inhabitation. So, even if he gets all he 
wants in that ancient Empire, Il Duce will not be able to 
plant there his millions of Italians, any more than Great 
Britain can lessen the much greater pressure on her soil by 
peopling her vast possessions with her surplus. Undisputed 
access to raw materials seems to be the only real advantage 
which he can hope for, from the conquest of Abyssinia. Is 
that, since it is obtainable otherwise, worth the further sacri- 
fice of young Italian life, which is already considerable ? 


If only the League were strong! 


F not, still less is it worth the destruction of the ideal of 

international harmony of which the League of Nations is 
the sadly inadequate expression. But the whole career of the 
Italian dictator and many of his explicit declarations show 
that he has never believed in the possibility of international 
peace, because he has never believed that he could get what 
he thinks his country deserves from the good will and sym- 
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pathy of other nations. Yet the ideal of the League of Nations 
was, and is, that peace can be purchased by sacrifice, by the 
substitution of some measure of generosity in the mutual inter. 
course of nations for that ruthless covetousness which is al- 
ways alert to seize advantages and monopolize gains at who- 
soever’s expense. The weakness of the League has been 
largly due to its having been used, especially by the Great 
Powers, not for the common good of humanity, but for the 
particular interests of its members. Yet the body is there, 
always capable of being animated by the proper spirit, recog- 
nized as the sheet-anchor of their security by the vast majority 
of its members, but now threatened with destruction by one 
of them which finds it will not, or cannot, serve its purpose. 
Can the League, as it now is, by acting in accordance with 
Article 16 of its Covenant, even now restrain its recalcitrant 
member? France and Great Britain, through their represen- 
tatives, have declared that their intention is to ‘‘uphold the 
League.’’ But the League cannot apply Article 16 until war 
has been resorted to in defiance of Articles 12, 13 and 15, and 
then its first weapon is a complete, political, economic and 
social boycott of the offender. That boycott could not be made 
effective unless it were practically universal, and, as it means 
the right of search and the detention and confiscation of goods 
intended for the ‘‘enemy,’’ the latter would certainly resist by 
force and thus precipitate war. As things are, Germany and 
Japan and perhaps the United States could not be counted on 
to join in the blockade, any more than, two years ago, Rus- 
sia and America would join in coercing Japan. Accordingly, 
it is doubtful whether the sanctions, economic or military, at 
present at the disposal of the League, are likely to be effec- 
tive; in which case, it would seem that it has really to choose 
between two evils, either to abandon with a formal protest 
any attempt to uphold the principles of the Covenant and 
thus open the door to the old pre-War international anarchy 
and to the possibility of a Black rising in Africa and else- 
where, or, by an attempted boycott, to face the practical cer- 
tainty of another European conflagration. 


The League’s ideal not attained 
E must remember that the League sanctions have al- 
ways postulated the concurrence of all the chief 
nations, practical unanimity amongst them and a considerable 
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reduction of their armed forces. War was to be prevented, 
because the single aggressor would have against him the 
might of the whole civilized world, ostracizing him completely 
in the first place, and then, if necessary, crushing him with 
overwhelming force. The Covenant did not contemplate a 
number of powerful nations outside its ranks, nor a wide- 
spread reluctance to employ war, rather than the mere threat 
of war, to enforce its obligations. Yet that is the parlous con- 
dition in which it now finds itself. Really collective action 
is, for the time, impossible. But the imposition of sanctions, 
whatever pacifists may say, is not in itself wrong. It is 
simply not true that war cannot cure war. An aggressor 
learns by defeat that war does not pay ; and the threat of war 
may prevent aggression. Pacifism is only a sign of that ethical 
confusion which vitiates to-day so much earnest aspiration 
after good. God Himself has provided all His laws with 
effective sanctions, discernible mainly by faith and fully 
operative only in the next life, but existing all the same. In 
fact, in no other way can free wills, in the last resort, be 
brought into obedience to law, except by attaching a penalty 
to its transgression. Law which may be disregarded with ulti- 
mate impunity is not felt to be law at all. Accordingly, to 
insist on law being obeyed and yet to be unwilling to enforce 
it if necessary, is simply to give a free hand to the trans- 
gressor. The whole aim of the League of Nations is to put 
might behind the law instead of behind the litigant. The 
threat of collective force may be enough to keep a nation to its 
pledges, as it is generally enoughto keeporder in acommunity, 
but there must be substance behind the threat. Merely moral 
sanctions—such as the scorn of all decent people—have no 
weight with the immoralist. We may admire the goodness 
of heart exhibited by the eminent Labour leaders who have 
declared themselves out-and-out pacifists, unwilling to deter 
the criminally-minded by obstructing his path or by the threat 
of penalizing him, but their sense of logic is less to be com- 
mended : they do not reckon with the Fall of Man. 


Collectivity or Chaos 
HE crisis, then, amounts to this—not whether a few 
thousands of unhappy conscripts should be slaughtered 
in an unrighteous war, waged for empty ideals of prestige or 
sordid hopes of gain, nor even whether the last independent 
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State of the negro peoples should, without any proportionate 
fault, be overthrown by a Christian power, but whether the 
painful growth of an international conscience and a common 
regard for the moral law should be ruthlessly interrupted, and 
the whole world thrown back again into the life of the jungle. 
No one wants to oppose Italy’s just demands: in fact, the 
Council of Five have in the interests of peace asked Abys- 
sinia to make enormous sacrifices in order to meet them, and 
the Emperor himself has promised all that is necessary, in- 
cluding a large measure of European guidance and control, 
to render his country a worthy member of the League. In 
the circumstances the last vestiges of any excuse for war 
have been swept away and, if the League Powers will now 
approach Italy, as they should have done long ago, with pro- 
posals for a revision of the present colonial system, Signor 
Mussolini may be content with a bloodless victory. The 
dragon’s teeth sown at Versailles are everywhere sprouting 
to harvest : the time has surely come to destroy that poison- 
ous growth by making another and better Peace Treaty, as 
provided for in Article 19, with justice and the common wel- 
fare of humanity in view. 


A White Australia? 

N connexion with the problem of national expansion, The 

Tablet of September 14th, in an important article called ‘“‘A 
Pacific Era,’’ and dealing with the recent friendly intercourse 
of Japan and Australia as Powers interested in that Ocean, 
invited attention to the disappearance, in the course of this 
century, of the former dominance of Europe and the United 
States over the Old World and the New, a dominance the 
overthrow of which has been greatly accelerated, not only by 
such violent means as the belligerency of Japan, but also by 
the peaceful dissolution of the British Empire into the British 
Commonwealth, and, in the spiritual sphere, by the active 
policy of the present Pope in turning ‘‘foreign missions’’ into 
native churches. Furthermore, the article quotes a Japanese 
representative as having assured his hearers at a Melbourne 
luncheon that his countrymen have no wish ever to take pos- 
session of the empty spaces of Australia. This assurance 
must have been consoling, for Australians have always lived 
under the apprehension that their island-continent, which is 
about three-quarters the size of Europe and contains only 
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64 million people, would some day be invaded by Asiatics. 
Yet, if Asia becomes overcrowded, there would seem no moral 
justification for keeping them out, for, at their present rate 
of increase the Australians will not number more than 25 mil- 
lion at the end of a century, about six persons to the square 
mile. Of course, much of the interior is, at present, unin- 
habitable and much of the sub-tropical North is unsuited for 
white settlers. All the more reason for admitting Asiatics into 
those parts, of course under due Australian control, especi- 
ally such as are already members of the Commonwealth, and 
thus doing away with the reproach freely levelled against the 
white inhabitants, of keeping others from what they do not 
use themselves. Which reflections naturally apply to all 
colonial districts, since the first establishment of any colony 
was only justifiable because the land then seized was not in 
“effective occupation.”’ 


Cross versus Swastika 


HE forces in Nazified Germany are lining up for the 
 wasaaa death-struggle between faith and unbelief 
which can have only one issue—the triumph of the Cross. On 
September 1st there was read from every Catholic pulpit in 
the Reich, and suppressed in every newspaper, the Pastoral 
of the German Episcopate issued after their Fulda meeting 
on August 20th—a long, strong, dignified and moderate ex- 
hortation to the 20-odd millions of their flock, meant ‘‘to 
strengthen their souls against the propaganda of a new 
paganism, to reinforce their unity and their fidelity to the 
Holy Father in Rome, and to safeguard the Christian Faith, 
consecrated by the blood of St. Boniface.’’ The enterprise 
of The Tablet (September 14th and 21st) has provided us with 
a translation of the whole of this ringing challenge to the 
usurpations of Czesar which, if the Nazi leaders have their 
way, may possibly be the last free hierarchical utterance 
permitted under their tyranny. But will they have their way ? 
In spite of the enthusiasm displayed during the third annual 
Rally of the Party at Nuremburg which began on September 
10th, the mentality of the speeches of the leaders was as in- 
stinct as ever with fanaticism, as little open to reason as be- 
fore. That of the Fiihrer himself showed how absolute power 
and slavish adulation can debauch the intellect. Although the 
well-grounded hostility of the Jewish race is doing grave in- 
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jury to German economic interests abroad, so that Dr, 
Schacht, Minister of National Economy, threw prudence to 
the winds and denounced, the other day at K6nigsberg, the 
rabble of Jew-baiters, this was the moment Herr Hitler chose 
to proclaim his ‘‘Ghetto legislation,’’ which reserves full 
citizenship for people of German blood, whilst relegating 
Jews to the status of “‘subjects.’’ He further declared that 
no considerations of formal law would hinder the Party from 
acts furthering its interests—no news to those who know its 
ways and its Leader’s share in the ‘‘blood-bath’’ of June 30, 
1934. A Catholic Herald correspondent aptly points out that 
the distinction between the State and the Party, which is its 
perpetual head, has been copied from Moscow : 


The Russian Government is in no way responsible for 
what the Communist International does. It is the same 
with the Nazis. It is the Nazi party which kills Dollfuss 
and it is the German Government which sends a telegram 
of condolence. The German State has concluded a con- 
cordat with the Holy See, and the Nazi party aims at 
exterminating Christianity. (Catholic Herald, Septem- 
ber 20th.) 


Quem Deus vult perdere .. . 


UST so: ‘‘everyone that falleth upon that stone shall be 

broken to pieces: and upon whomsoever it fall, it shall 
crush him.’’ Hitler now scoffs and sneers at Christianity and 
its ministers with the worst of the pagans that surround him. 
On the other hand, for the first time, he seems to have realized 
that he is not immortal : he spoke of leaders who should suc- 
ceed him, an endless roll. The building of which he laid the 
foundations was to be ‘‘for a thousand years’’ the rallying- 
place for the Nazis. The building may indeed last for a time, 
for Germany is not subject to earthquakes, but who will as- 
sure even a decade of further life to a godless regime founded 
in terror and buttressed by fear; from which humour has 
vanished and decency fled? Apart from its 20 million Catho- 
lics, knowing the truth that makes men free, there are 50-odd 
million inhabitants of the Reich, and we have too much re- 
spect for ordinary German human nature, which grasped 
eagerly at a Nazi hand offering to raise it from the dust of 
defeat, careless of the mud—and blood—that covered it, to 
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think that it will submit for long to the total suppression of 
those instincts of civil liberty and social justice which are 
part of the equipment of civilized men. A tyrannical Govern- 
ment makes slaves of its subjects, and, aptly enough, Herr 
Hitler now demands, with threats, ‘‘blind obedience’’ to the 
enactments of his regime, just as if he were a reincarnation 
of Nero or Diocletian. But he will surely find that the Chris- 
tian spirit is incompatible with slavery and destructive of 
paganism, old or new. 


The Limits of Freedom 


HE intolerance shown to liberty of opinion and speech 
7 Fascist or Totalitarian States was the occasion of a 
Conference on Academic Freedom held at Oxford in the 
middle of August, which set up a committee of relief to help 
the many teachers and professors exiled for their views from 
such countries. That such a Conference should be needed, 
would have greatly startled a Victorian generation, when it 
was taken for granted that man might speak the thing he 
would and that out of unfettered discussion truth would in- 
evitably emerge. The Church could never approve of that 
unfettered discussion, for the body of truth committed to her 
care is absolute and unchangeable, and not open to criticism 
or free question. Not otherwise can she fulfil her duty to 
“guard the deposit,’ and ‘‘hold to the pattern of sound 
words’’ by which it is conveyed. Thought and speech are not 
free, wherever God has laid down the law for mind and 
will. But, outside that area,.Catholic tradition welcomes free 
discussion as one of the means of establishing truth and over- 
throwing error. Now, it must rather disconcert those, who 
would deny the Church her right to limit free debate, 
to find that it is not she but the civil power itself that is 
trying to stifle liberty of thought and speech, even on merely 
political and academic subjects! The fact is that the Totali- 
tarian State is itself the progeny of thought unduly free, of 
human speculation which has broken loose from the sane 
limitations imposed by revelation, and that it has now turned 
to destroy the mother that bore it. None of the Professors at 
Oxford, who lamented the violent suppression of opinion 
which is so notable in the modern autocracies, seems to have 
reflected that freedom of criticism which will not accept the 
limits provided by ascertained truth, has, by the same act, 
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discarded its best protection against the encroachments of 
political power. Cesar, if not held in check by God’s Church, 
always tends to be a despot. The 600-odd exiled German 
professors and lecturers, represented at the Oxford gathering 
could have pointed that moral with much force. 















The Disloyalty of Orangeism 
N his account in this issue of the Government attack on the 
Orange Society in 1835, Mr. A. H. Atteridge tacitly cor- 

rects a statement, made in these Comments for August (p, 

103) to the effect that what moved the Government to try to 

disband the Orangemen was their continued persecution of 

their Catholic fellow-countrymen. Apparently, no such con- 
cern for religious toleration actuated the Special Commission, 
but rather a fear for the lawful succession of the Crown, 
threatened by the implication of Orangeism in a Tory con- 
spiracy to set the Duke of Cumberland on the Throne instead 
of Princess Victoria! Thus early was the peculiar “loyalty” 
of this intolerant association, which in our own time, 
tiireatened ‘‘to kick the King’s crown into the Boyne’’ if he 

did not yield to their prejudices, seen in its true light. Its 

bigotry, of course, has always been notorious. As there are 

now no Irish Catholics in Parliament to press their claims on 
the Government, it seems unlikely that Mr. Baldwin will 
risk offending his Orange supporters by granting Bishop 

Mageean’s demand for a Commission to inquire into the re- 

cent riots in Belfast, in which the homes of 2,000 Catholics 

were wantonly burned. Yet surely all decent Protestants, in 

Ireland or elsewhere, must condemn, not only the savages 

who perpetrated the outrages, but also (in the words of the 

City Coroner of Belfast)—‘‘The leaders of public opinion in 

high and responsible positions [who] by their inflammatory 

speeches and enmity towards those differing from them in 
religion, provoked and inflamed party passions, with the re- 
sult that these breaches of the peace occurred.”’ 


































The “Liffey School” of Drama 
T is one of the anomalies of social life in Dublin, which is 
a Catholic city, that public opinion there supports the 
literary activities of a small band of writers whose works often 
outrage the most sacred beliefs of Catholicism. We say ‘‘sup- 
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ports’ rather than “‘tolerates’’ for, if they were merely toler- 
ated and ignored, as they ought to be, they could hardly sur- 
vive. One might expect that the national Theatre at least 
would reflect the best traditions of the country and be especi- 
ally regardful of the Christian faith which is its most cherished 
inheritance. Yet lately a play has been produced at the Abbey 
Theatre which seems to sink far below the very lax standards, 
whether of literature or morality, hitherto characteristic of its 
stage, a play which the Universe describes as “‘a terrible mix- 
ture of horror, indecency and violent blasphemy,’’ and a 
writer in the Irish Press, Father Gaffney, O.P., as “‘a vigor- 
ous medley of lust and hatred and vulgarity.’”’ That such a 
play should be put on the stage is bad enough, but that 
Catholic Dublin should flock to see it reveals a shocking in- 
sensibility to the obligations of the Catholic Faith. The 
Dublin Standard writes : 


The saddest part of the whole business is that the 
theatre was booked-out in advance [though the character 
of the play was well known] for the opening performance, 
and many were turned away from the doors on the second 
and third evenings of production. On the opening night 
the stalls held one of the most distinguished audiences 
the ‘‘Abbey’’ has seen for years—members of the diplo- 
matic corps, prominent politicians of all parties, men 
who have achieved fame in art and literature, occupants 
of important Government posts, ladies well known in 
Dublin society. And they not only raised no protest at 
the degrading fare presented, but, for the most part, 
laughed uproariously at the coarse farce, and were thrilled 
into hushed silence by the stark irreverences with which 
the play abounds.’ 


The scandal of such behaviour and the harm done thereby to 
Catholic Ireland’s good name need hardly be pointed out. 
One of the Theatre’s directors—it is subsidized by the State— 
a Catholic Fellow of Trinity, claims that “‘in a national theatre 
there must be absolute freedom of expression’’—a sentiment 
which Moscow perhaps might echo but not, we hope, Catho- 
lic Dublin. We are glad that a meeting in Galway addressed 
by the same Father Gaffney, ‘‘condemned vehemently the 


» Quoted in a vigorous denunciation of the play—‘‘The Defiance of ‘The 
Abbey’ ’’—by Louis J. Walsh, in the Irish Rosary, September. 
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dramatic work of the Abbey Theatre,’’ as represented by this 
obnoxious play and others of its kind. It remains for Dublin 
to follow suit. 


Downside Abbey 


HE consecration of the great Abbey church at Down- 

side which, vast as it is, still lacks three bays of the 
Nave and its fitting Porch, is an event of more than local in- 
terest, for, whilst marking another long step towards the 
restoration to the great Benedictine Order of its former promi- 
nent position in Catholic England, the conversion of which 
it originally began, it is also a testimony to the general 
renaissance of Catholicity in this country. It is remarkable 
that the noble monasteries of Buckfast and Downside, which 
are not unworthy to be ranked with those of bygone days, 
have arisen in a part of England which has been, in the past, 
very completely deCatholicized ; as if to be the means and in- 
spiration of a future great return to the Faith. The ceremony 
on September 12th has been fully described in our Catholic 
papers, notably in The Tablet, whose pictures of the place 
and the occasion (in issues of September 7th, 14th and 2ist) 
are remarkably good. We need here only add our congratu- 
lations to those which the Abbot and Community have already 
received from every quarter. The Abbey church has been 
raised by the Pope to the status of a minor Basilica: may 
that dignity stimulate its friends to complete its structure. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
‘“‘Month,”’ if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expo- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 
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A MENACE TO THE MISSIONS 


O one but the Omniscient God can understand the 

immeasurable injury done to the missionary enter- 

prise of His Church, beset at the best of times by 
countless moral and material hindrances, by the incidence of 
the Great War which multiplied them beyond estimation. Ac- 
cordingly, the prospect of another such disaster should fill 
all zealous Catholics with consternation, especially as the 
immediate and only cause of it threatens to be one of the few 
remaining nations which has any claim to the name Catholic. 
For the teaching of the Church, lately reiterated with all 
possible plainness by the Vicar of Christ, declares all war un- 
just which is not waged as the last resort against an unjust 
attack on a nation’s primary rights—territorial integrity and 
political independence. And an unjust war involves those who 
declare it and, in a lesser degree, those who wage it, in the crime 
of wilful murder, one of the sins crying to heaven for ven- 
geance. It is bad enough that the world’s chances of re- 
covery from the calamity of 1914—1918 which were gradually 
growing stronger, should be once more and perhaps finally 
shattered by a similar relapse into barbarism: it is surely 
intolerable that the criminal folly of Christians should again 
so grievously hamper the evangelization of the heathen. Ac- 
cordingly, both as citizens and as Catholics, for spiritual as 
well as temporal reasons, we must join with the Holy Father 
in praying God ‘‘to scatter those who wish for war,’’ and 
who are ready to sacrifice His interests in the pursuit, by that 
means, of their own merely earthly aims.’ 

Always wrong everywhere, a war of conquest waged by a 
white nation against a coloured, would be at this moment 
particularly foolish and harmful. The civilization which 
spread east and west from Europe—a civilization to form 
which Christianity blended all that was best of Judaea, Greece 
and Rome—met everywhere older civilizations than its own. 
Africa alone, if we except the desert-bound corner nearest to 
Asia, the populous valley of the Nile, had never emerged from 


* No one wishes to deny that Italy has just claims and real grievances 
against Abyssinia, but aggressive warfare is not the way to deal with them. 
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primeval savagery’: it had remained virgin soil which 
Western civilization, if its pioneers and exponents had been 
wise, might have moulded into something unique and fine, 
But Europe seized on the Dark Continent to exploit it, not 
to enlighten it; and though the worst atrocities of the slave. 
trade have all but gone, and although, under the modern 
system of mandates and protectorates, some regard is now 
paid to native rights and aspirations, the seven or eight Euro- 
pean Powers which have parcelled out the continent between 
them have an immense amount of lee-way to make up before 
they can justify their rule as being essentially for the good of 
the governed. 

Although we can as yet see only the dawn of even a racial 
consciousness amongst the Black inhabitants of Africa, still 
the repercussions of the Great War, the repudiation of 
Western influence amongst the coloured peoples in the East, 
Near and Far, the spread of education amid the Negro dias- 
pora all over the world, have combined to make the present 
a most opportune moment to deal justly with Black Africa, 
and above all, to refrain from practising any form of im- 
perialistic injustice. For there can be no peace in the world 
without justice, and the Whites, who for so long have abused 
their superior culture to exploit the Blacks, can have peace 
now only by redressing the wrongs of the past. 

After all, are not both the white notes and the black on 
the keyboard needed to produce harmony? This striking il- 
lustration was used by the famous ‘‘Aggrey of Africa’’ when, 
after the War, he sought to convince his fellow-Blacks of 
the need of co-operation with Europeans for the progress of 
Africa. Aggrey,’ a native of the Gold Coast and Vice-Princi- 
pal of Achimota College’ near Accra, was an outstanding 
type of the intelligent cultured man of his race, of whom there 
are many now the world over—lawyers, doctors, clerks, 
teachers—capable of appreciating at their proper worth the 
deeds and aims of Europe in their Fatherland. Yet, his far- 
sighted appeals for co-operation were not too well received by 
many Europeans, and at the time hardly understood by the 

1The huge ruins at Zimbabwe in South Rhodesia, 150 miles from the 


Mozambique coast, are supposed to be the remains of Arab or Phoenician settle- 


ments from the North. 

2 Dr. Kivegyir Aggrey, who died in 1927, was an eminent native authority 
on West African education. 

3 Achimota College, founded about six months before Aggrey’s death, aims 
at developing the native in accord with his own culture. Its device is actually 


the keyboard of a grand piano! 
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majority of Africans beyond his own personal reach. The 
European, for the most part, is dubious about the African’s 
capacity for development, and very reluctant to share with 
him his hitherto unquestioned supremacy. ‘‘The white man 
farms the world”’ is an old saying that expresses the prevalent 
White attitude. As for the Africans, though at first they had 
a deep and fearful reverence for the strange being from over 
the seas, whom even the more sophisticated Swahili used to 
call Mzungu wa Ulaya—‘‘the wonderman from Europe,’’ of 
late years, finding him of the same clay as themselves, they 
have lost much of their high opinion of him, and not a little 
of their fear. With the growth of native education, the pres- 
tige which the Whites derived from their mastery of science 
and the machine has vanished: and Africans are asking— 
“Why should we always remain as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to these foreigners?’’ A question, now only 
muttered, which may yet be uttered with a shout throughout 
Darkest Africa, if the conquest of its last free territory is at- 
tempted by a White Power. 

Regarding this possibility, General Smuts’s warning, 
quoted in the English papers for August 13th, and emphatic- 
ally endorsed by another South African statesman, Sir Abe 
Bailey, on August 28th, calls for the most serious attention. 


There is no doubt [said the General in an interview] 
in my mind that the invasion of Abyssinia by Italy will 
arouse anxious feelings all over Africa between the 
white and black. This adventure cannot be looked upon 
as an isolated move. I think it will shake the whole sys- 
tem of civilization to its foundations, should the League 
fail at this critical moment. 


A revival in these late days of the old policy of large-scale 
“absorption,’’ which, on one pretext or another, reft so much 
of Africa in the past from the African people, will fill up the 
measure of the memories of former wrongs. For we must 
view the present trend of events in the light of bygone his- 
tory of White ‘‘occupations,’’ as the Black sees and remem- 
bers them. 

We have lately been celebrating, with more shame, let us 
hope, than complacency, the first centenary of the abolition 
of slavery in the British Dominions, but it was only in 1928 
that the League of Nations finally determined on its world- 
abolition, an ideal still far from being realized. Although the 
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iniquities of the overseas slave-trade whereby African men, 
women and children were abducted and sold for service in the 
plantations of America and of the West Indies, are matters 
of remote history, yet the memory of them is kept alive by 
the too general practice of ‘‘forced labour’’ in African 
dependencies. As for the ‘‘occupations,’’ before 1880 the 
map of Africa, apart from the Mediterranean regions and the 
flourishing Cape Colony, displayed only a number of Euro- 
pean trading posts scattered around the coast. By 1914 prac- 
tically the whole of the hinterland had been portioned out, 
not without friction, by European States, in search of raw 
materials, new markets, strategic positions, and all that goes 
to create economic imperialism. We cannot deny that the 
“‘civilization’’ which the incomers established within the range 
of their influence was preferable to the savagery which they 
found, but it was not the true civilization which fosters and 
protects man’s natural rights. European Capitalism comman- 
deered native labour for the mines and shambas of settlers, 
and de-tribalized the people, gathering them often into towns 
where, under unnatural conditions, they were lodged in 
wretched compounds. And the picture becomes still darker 
in the imagination of the intelligent African, who knows some- 
thing of the morality often professed, but less often practised, 
by his contemptuous White employers. Moreover, he knows 
and has experienced at home, or elsewhere amongst White 
populations, the indignities to which Blacks are exposed by 
the people who batten on their toil. 

A writer in The Spectator (August 23rd) forcibly expresses 
this sense of bitterness which the African feels when treated 
as something hardly human by the White man. Wishing to 
describe the repercussions of the Italian project of conquest, 
amongst the Black population of the world, he says: 


Let us try to see this Ethiopian crisis through the eyes 
of educated Africans, both within and without the con- 
tinent. We must remember that wherever they are in 
close touch with white civilization, the dominating factor in 
their lives is the sense of inferiority. Whether in Johan- 
nesburg, Accra, Monrovia, Nairobi, Kingston, Havana, 
New York, Nashville or London, the negro can hardly pass 
a day without the social or economic handicap of a black 
skin being brought home to him. Africans are, on the 
whole, cheerful and unvindictive, yet a deep bitterness 
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pervades their literature. Imagine what it means to them 
—surveying a map of the world in which they almost 
everywhere occupy the lowest status as ex-slaves, while 
in their own continent they are parcelled out among Euro- 
pean Powers—to see one or two regions marked as in- 
dependent. 


The attitude of the Black in Africa towards White ascend- 
ancy found expression in Marcus Garvey’s movement which 
began in 1914 by the formation in New York of the ‘‘Univer- 
sal Negro Improvement Association.’’ How far there entered 
into that movement copious exaggeration and an element of 
ingratitude for the benefits of White rule—and we must re- 
peat that innumerable advantages, material, physical, and in- 
tellectual, have come to Africans from foreign rule, and the 
efforts of teachers, missionaries and doctors—does not affect 
the present line of argument. We have to bear in mind that 
among the natural virtues of the African is a keen sense of 
justice. He may possibly lack a feeling of gratitude, a love 
of veracity, a respect for property—although many Whites 
are similarly deficient—but his fresh memory and his vivid 
traditions retain rather the tale of the wrongs than of the 
good deeds done to his race. This is true even of the un- 
sophisticated African, but it has a closer bearing on the events 
that are happening or threatened, when we recall the numer- 
ous cultured Blacks who have been trained in our schools and 
have even received advanced university education. How 
Italy’s threat to Ethiopian independence has roused these, 
and the Negro race throughout the world, is graphically sum- 
marized in The Spectator article above cited : 


Rioting between negros and Italians in Jersey City : 
huge demonstrations in Harlem: simultaneous prayers 
in Ethiopia and negro America for ‘‘peace and indepen- 
dence’: intense interest in the West Indies: meetings 
in London of the International African Friends of Abys- 
sinia: grave warnings from M. Candace, a negro deputy 
in the French Chamber : offers to send contingents from 
the Gold Coast and Zululand : demonstrations by Somalis 
in Djibouti: offers of help and sympathy from the 
Levant : Syrian and Egyptian recruits for the Ethiopian 
army : Ethiopian mission to Japan. What is the signi- 
ficance of these? Are they the writing on the wall, and, 
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if so, how should we interpret that writing? Is it meant 
for Italy or for white imperialism in general ? 


Similar indications of the possibility of the Coloured Races 
in general combining against the White are perceptible to the 
observant. Natives of India, themselves for centuries under 
alien government and exposed to exploitation, have found 
their way in numbers into South and East Africa, and into the 
native Reserves in many parts of the Continent where their 
small stores everywhere seek and find profit among the in. 
habitants: in Kenya they outnumber the White settlers six 
times over, and, as British citizens, are clamorous for equal 
rights. I do not know whether the recent fulfilment by Eng- 
land of her pre-War promise to recognize the right of India 
to self-government will serve to counteract the shock to col- 
oured nerves which a new and uncalled-for display of im. 
perialist aggression will produce. 

Nor is it altogether fanciful to expect a recrudescence of the 
‘tyellow peril’’ as a result. The Great War itself may be re- 
garded as a nemesis for the free-handed way in which 
capitalist Europe interfered with the nationalist rights of the 
Far East in its eternal competition for commercial monopolies, 

When a pagan Power like Japan turned and smote Russia 
into surrender, the boasted supremacy of the West came to 
anend. And is it now for purely economic interests that this 
remote country, with her teeming millions and modern equip- 
ment, is displaying such concern for the fate of Abyssinia? 

Moreover, the Mohammedan Arabs, who once ruled the 

whole of the South Mediterranean littoral and for centuries 
held possession of the greater part of Spain, are always rest- 
less under the rule of the Christian, and, although they have 
little in common with Africa south of the desert, they would 
be ready to join it if it struck for freedom. Egypt, declared 
‘‘independent”’ in 1922, is still the battle-ground of rival 
British, French and Italian propaganda, and cherishes a long- 
ing to regain sole possession of its hinterland, the Sudan, the 
dominion of which it shares, or is supposed to share, with 
Great Britain. 

Ominous, therefore, are the possibilities of a general race- 
conflict if the horrors of war are launched by a White Power 
on Abyssinia: a race-conflict which, although it may be sup- 
pressed by the superior material resources of the Whites, will 
react disastrously on every interest concerned, but particularly 
on the cause of Christianity. That cause has already suffered 
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from being identified with the political ambitions of the 
Whites, and by the wholly mistaken policy, which the French 
especially seem to have adopted, of insisting on European- 
izing the native. Already under the guise of sympathy for 
their wrongs, emissaries of organized atheism are at work 
forming Communistic ‘‘cells’’ amongst natives, particularly 
on the West Coast: exasperation is sedulously fomented 
against the White official and the foreign missionary as agents 
for the destruction of their national or tribal individuality. 
The authorities on the East Coast could reveal a similar 
danger. And, as if atheism and the fiery propaganda of the 
Mohammedan were not enough, that strange Bible sect, the 
Adventists, has been proclaiming in the two Rhodesias and 
elsewhere that, with the approaching arrival of the New Dis- 
pensation, the tyranny of kings and bishops and governors 
will be swept away.’ 

A drastic change of method in dealing with tropical Africa, 
quite apart from the present crisis which only accentuates the 
need, is urgently called for. Our missionaries there, who 
have both inside knowledge of the general native attitude and 
the international outlook of Catholicity, are alarmed at the 
results of trying indiscriminately to obliterate native culture 
and to graft a spurious European civilization on an alien stock. 
In their experience, the consequence is that the African as- 
similates readily enough the evil elements of Western civiliza- 
tion and loses altogether whatever good there is embodied in 
tribal traditions and institutions and is capable of being de- 
veloped. Many of the best Colonial authorities of England, 
France, Belgium and Portugal are coming to share the mis- 
sionaries’ dissatisfaction with that policy, and to inaugurate 
something wiser. We may, indeed, claim that England has 
for some time striven by Indirect Rule and careful administra- 
tion to preserve all that is best in the Africa of the past.’ 

But to force a European language’ on the native inhabitants 

As I write, a report from a ‘‘bush-missionary’’ in Northern Rhodesia 
comes to hand, which vividly describes the harm done both to native and White 


government and to morality in general, by this antinomian propaganda, sup- 
ported by funds and preachers from U.S.A. 

® See as especially significant, the Colonial Office ‘‘Memorandum on Native 
Education in the British Tropical African Dependencies,’’ March, 1925. 

3 This policy is peculiarly French; neither British nor Belgian authorities 
practise it. And it is derived from the practice of the old Roman Empire, which 
consolidated its conquests by training their inhabitants to consider themselves 
its citizens. Any native peculiarities of language or custom which obscured 
this idea were suppressed or discouraged. The policy is admirably analysed 
and its deplorable effects described in Stoddard’s ‘‘Clashing Tides of Colour,” 


(1935), pp. 115 sqq. 
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of a dependency as a means of getting a surer hold upon them, 
necessitates the sacrifice of what, amongst every people, is 
a sacred inheritance, their mother tongue, and the abandon. 
ment of rational methods of education. Even if the aim is to 
dispossess the native tongues in favour of a universal lingua 
franca, based on Swahili, it would create serious political dis. 
advantages. The multiplicity of African languages and dia 
lects has hitherto been one obstacle in the way of a general 
African combination against that European intercourse which 
has lifted them out of savagery and brought them within 
reach of Christianity. Of course, if tropical and sub-tropical 
Africa could civilize themselves by their own efforts and 
could develop into a number of stable, organized nationalities, 
no European interests should be allowed to prevail against 
that development. But in spite of Garvey’s campaign, and 
in view of the comparative failure of Liberia, this seems, at 
present, beyond the bounds of possibility. There remains as 
the only sound course the development of truly African cul- 
ture with European help. 

Moreover, there is what seems to me another grave error in 
European Colonial administration that gravely impedes the 
Christian development of Africa. The Great War suggested, 
perhaps necessitated, the extensive utilization on the part of 
France of trained Black levies from her African dependencies. 
She continues to conscript and train them in times of peace 
as an integral part of her army, in pursuance of her system of 
assimilation, and with the serious result of militarizing tribal 
warriors to fight for a country which they can never regard 
as their own. Apart from the short-sightedness of draining 
the colonies of their best labourers and making soldiers of 
those who may one day turn against their rulers, the educated 
Black is, by this policy, provided with a theme for his dis- 
ruptive eloquence. He can tell his fellows that they are liable 
to be sent to fight for the land of people who have stolen 
theirs, in a cause of which they know nothing. He can point 
to the lasting injury done to West Africa by the draft of 
850,000 of its best and healthiest inhabitants to be cannon- 
fodder during the European War. He can quote the words 
of Frenchmen themselves, who own that their diminishing 
birth-rate necessitates the recruiting and maintenance of La 
Force Noire in spite of the consequent injury to indigenous 
cultural development. And the truth of his words will ulti- 
mately be recognized by those most concerned. 
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For these reasons our missionaries deplore the wholesale 
subordination of African interests to European policies as 
likely some day to cause the ruin of their efforts to civilize their 
charges, at the instigation and under the leadership of resent- 
ful African ‘‘intelligence,’’ and that is why the crude 
imperialism of the Italian project against Abyssinia, coming 
just at this time of unrest, fills them with dismay. It is not 
that they fail to recognize all that is deplorable about the con- 
dition of Abyssinia, its barbarous customs, its weak and 
chaotic administration, its prolonged toleration of slavery, the 
unruly savagery of its outlying provinces, the untamed Gallas 
and Caffas. But they know that, to thinking Africans—and 
all those whom they so sedulously educate learn to think— 
Ethiopia appears as the one remaining country in the whole 
of their continent in which men of their own race have an op- 
portunity, under an enlightened and progressive Emperor, 
of showing that they can reach a genuine indigenous civiliza- 
tion. The history of Abyssinia, the Christianity of a large 
portion of its people, the independence and potential wealth 
of the country, present to such thinkers a final hope of genuine 
African development. It is certainly a praiseworthy ambition. 

Now we ask in what way can-these Black notes be tuned to 
harmony with the White? In other words, is there no means 
left of correcting the past mistakes of capitalist imperialism, 
or at least of preventing a repetition of the wholesale disre- 
gard of native rights that has too deeply marked the White 
development of Africa? Can no arrangement be made among 
the Powers, whereby law and order, fair dealing and respect 
for compacts may be made to prevail in Abyssinia, without 
undue interference with her autonomy, or decrease of her 
territory? Admittedly, if any further ‘‘spheres of influence’ 
over African peoples are to be established, Italy, hitherto so 
inadequately provided with them, has the prior claim. To 
Italy, accordingly, might be entrusted the main share in the 
task of trying to help a free Abyssinia to become a truly 
civilized country? But in order to prevent the very appear- 
ance of a relapse into the old pre-War, ‘‘might-confers-right”’ 
heresy, let Italy act in this matter as a delegate of the League 
of Nations. Abyssinia in many regards is not yet worthy to 
be a member of the League. She would never have been ad- 
mitted if Italy and France had not insisted, until she had 
reached a higher standard of civilization. But now that she 
has been admitted, she is entitled, in charity and in justice, to 
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the assistance of her fellow-members, primarily in her own 
interest, but also in theirs. 

The Powers are deeply pledged to negotiate such a peaceful 
solution of the quarrel between Italy and the African State. 
The machinery for securing justice and even for exercising 
charity is there in abundance. Some glimmer of the high 
idealism which inspired the early days of the War has sur- 
vived in the Mandate system. Let us consider the defini- 
tion of this system, as set forth in the Covenant of the League : 


To those colonies and territories . . . which are in- 
habited by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves .. . 
there should be applied the principle that the well-being 
and development of such peoples form a sacred trust of 
civilization, 

and further, 
the best method of giving practical effect to this prin- 
ciple is that the tutelage of such people should be en- 
trusted to advanced nations who, by reason of their re- 
sources, their experience or their geographical position, 
can best undertake this responsibility. 


The formulation of this admirable principle in 1919 was 
not precisely new. It has always been the chief, if not the 
only, justification for the assumption by any civilized State 
of the ‘‘White man’s burden,”’ the rule and development of a 
backward people, since government is ordained by God mainly 
for the good of the governed. And it found explicit mention 
as long ago as the Berlin Act of 1885 and that of Brussels in 
1890, both of which regulated the Partitioning of Africa 
among the Powers. These Acts, after invoking the name of 
Almighty God, declared that all the signatories—including 
the Emperor of the Ottomans and the Sultan of Zanzibar— 
were ‘‘animated by the firm intention of putting an end to the 
crimes and devastations engendered by the traffic in African 
slaves, of effectively protecting the aboriginal populations of 
Africa and of assuring to that vast continent the benefits of 
peace and civilization,’’ whilst they were also ‘‘desirous to 
obviate the misunderstandings and disputes which might in 
future arise from new acts of occupation.’’ The Berlin and 
Brussels Conventions were revised and signed, by Italy as 
by the other Powers, at St. Germain in 1919, without change 
of substance or principle. 
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Can these covenants, after all our war-experience, be now 
torn up as scraps of paper? Cannot rather the spirit which 
isembodied in the Mandate system be extended to all Colonial 
dependencies, so that the well-being and cultural development 
of the native populations is regarded everywhere as a ‘‘sacred 
trust’? The name of Almighty God has, alas! disappeared 
from post-War international Acts; must we say that with it 
has gone the sacred binding force of treaties? The future 
holds graver questions even than the Italo-Abyssinian quar- 
rel: questions on the right and peaceful solution of which de- 
pends the progress of Christian civilization in the world at 
large. Let us look at the map of Africa and study the pos- 
sibility of Collective Trusteeship in the light of the above prin- 
ciples. Could not certain Powers—let us be frank—could not 
England, France, Belgium and Portugal, who between them 
control the whole of tropical and sub-tropical Africa and who 
have had the advantage of priority and of superior resources 
in the scramble for territory, enter into generous negotiations 
with other nations, whether in the past they have been friends 
or rivals, who are now very much out in the cold? The crises 
in African affairs which necessitated the Conferences of 1885 
and 1890 were serious enough, but amicable arrangements pre- 
vented the clash of arms and secured peace. A large-hearted, 
far-seeing policy would admit the great and expanding nation 
of Italy to a share in the work of African civilization propor- 
tionate to her present power and influence.’ (Nor could such 
negotiations omit consideration of the claims of a Germany, 
become once more an associate with the rest of Europe in the 
League.) It comes to this, France and England are asking 
Italy in the interests of the new international morality to re- 
frain from doing what they themselves rarely scrupled to do 
in the bad old days, viz., to seek security and room for ex- 
pansion by overcoming and assuming control of a backward, 
savage and untrustworthy neighbour. They make this request 
because such an act of violence to-day would have most serious 
repercussions amongst the coloured nations of the world, and 
would destroy the measure of collective security hitherto 
laboriously and precariously acquired in Europe. They offer 
her, it is true, in the name of the League, all that she could 


1 Just to illustrate how comparatively worthless is Italy’s present ‘‘sphere 
of control,” a significant item of information came to me at Mombasa. The 
Catholic Missions of Mogadiscio in Italian Somaliland had to pay as much for 
a demijohn of water as the same measure of wine would cost in Italy ! 
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lawfully hope to get by force of arms, since the Negus, who 
is well aware of his country’s short-comings, would surely wel- 
come protection and progressive services which came to him 
from the combined Powers. But with how much better grace 
and hope of success would their suggestion be clothed, 
if it were accompanied by a proposal to revise and extend the 
system of Mandates in such a way as would give Italy a fair 
share of the ‘“‘sacred trust’’ which they themselves have under- 
taken. Unless the ‘‘Haves’’ amongst the Powers come to 
some sort of agreement with the ‘‘Have-nots,’’ unless they are 
willing to share their access to the potential wealth of un- 
developed territories with those who are deprived of it, there 
never will be world peace. In a system of Collective Trustee. 
ship for the welfare and progress of the backward races of 
mankind, distributed in accord with the status of the several 
Powers, lies our only hope of collective security and of con- 
tinued opportunity for the extension of the Kingdom of Christ. 


-H ARTHUR 
Archbishop of Westminster 





Birds and Poets 


REAK not your heart should man apostatize 
From Song he shares with skylarks and with skies, 
And heartsease airs our fathers lov’d abhor! 
Smoothly, as ever sang his sire of yore, 
Bird sings to bird, albeit frog in fen 
Be now the favour’d melodist of men: 
Break not your heart, but hum old songs and smile, 
Should corncrake Art charm itching ears a while! 
Hark! April’s blackbird fluting some old phrase 
Herrick learn’d style from in his golden days: 
Hark! happy psalmists of an England gone— 
Skylark and speckled thrush—now April’s done 
Chanting their choral faith, ere break the day, 
Hymning the bright and morning star of May: 
Hark! how some brown Arch-poet, such as made 
Music in Arden copse, or Athens glade, 
Warbles to-night his ‘‘Lulla-lullaby ! 
Beauty but sleeps awhile: she will not die’’! 


ARTHUR SHEARLY CRIPPS. 
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AN ORANGE CENTENARY 
(1835—1935) 


URING many days and nights of last July the 
D Orange mobs of Belfast indulged in a prolonged orgy 


of rioting and outrage. At the outset the city police 
seem to have been strangely inactive or very inefficiently 
handled, and it was not till the British regulars of the local 
garrison came into action that the reign of looting and in- 
cendiarism came to an end. In the first days of August the 
Committee formed to succour the victims of Orange outrage 
had on its list no less than 434 evicted families, comprising 
1,903 individuals—men, women and children of the poorer 
classes, and the list was still incomplete. 

In a letter to Mr. Baldwin, calling for an independent pub- 
lic inquiry into the reign of terror in July, Dr. Mageean, the 
Bishop of the Catholic diocese of Down and Connor, whose 
residence is in Belfast, insisted that the outbreak was the 
culmination of a campaign of Orange hatred that had lasted 
for many months. There was an organized system of intimi- 
dation and outrage to prevent Catholic workers obtaining any 
but the lowest and worst paid employment in the shipyards, 
warehouses and mills. Yet the Act of 1920, which gave a 
separate local Government to the ‘‘Six Counties of Northern 
Ireland,’ declared that no disability or disadvantage was to 
be imposed upon anyone on account of religious belief, and 
in this connexion the Catholics were explicitly mentioned. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Mageean points out that men holding 
high positions in the Government were declaring that 
Orangeism was the inspiration of their policy. So the Bishop 
notes that : 


The attitude of the authorities in the Six Counties can 
be judged by their acts and speeches. The Prime 
Minister declared: ‘‘Ours is a Protestant Government, 
and I am an Orangeman.”’ The Minister of Agriculture 
stated: ‘‘Recommend people not to employ Roman 
Catholics, who are 99 per cent disloyal.”’ 


Talk of this kind was the prelude to the violence of July. 
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At the inquest on one of the victims, Mr. T. E. Alexander, 
the City Coroner, made the frank statement that : 


The leaders of public opinion in high and responsible 
positions, by their inflammatory speeches and enmity to- 
wards those differing from them in religion, provoked and 
inflamed party passions with the result that these breaches 
of the peace occurred. 


One need hardly say that Mr. Alexander is not a Catholic, 
for in Belfast no Catholic can obtain official employment in 
any position of even the least importance. This policy of 
organized action to treat the Catholics as an inferior class that 
must, like the helots of Sparta be ‘‘kept in their places,’’ is 
a belated local survival from the dark days in which 
Orangeism had its beginning. 

It would be a mistake to identify Orangeism with Protes- 
tantism in Ireland. The ‘‘Loyal Orange Order,’’ though 
chaplains are among the officials of its Lodges and Bibles 
figure in the regalia of its processions, is essentially a politi- 
cal, and not a religious organization, unless a bitter and in- 
sensate hatred of Catholicism can be called a religion. Ire- 
land is a Catholic country. Outside the Six Counties, in a 
population of over three millions, the non-Catholics number 
a little over 300,000. In the province of Ulster there are nine 
counties. The Act of 1920, which gave to six of them a separate 
status, applied mostly to those in which the non-Catho- 
lics are in the majority. Cavan, Monaghan and Donegal 
(this last the most Northern of the Irish counties) were Catho- 
lic and, therefore, excluded from ‘‘Northern Ireland.’’ It is 
only in Belfast and north-eastern Ulster that the Catholics are 
in a minority. In all the rest of Ireland, in most places, there 
are friendly and often very cordial relations between Catho- 
lics and the non-Catholic minority. Even in the Six Counties 
outside the Orange strongholds, one often finds the same 
good will between Catholics and Protestants. Among the 
latter, especially among the Presbyterians, there are many 
Nationalists who have no sympathy with Orange ideals, and 
among the Orangemen themselves there are not a few who 
have no ill-will for their Catholic neighbours, and have joined 
the Order only because its membership is helpful for employ- 
ment or business, and for success in official engagements in 
the public service of the Six Counties. 
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The Orange organization dates from one of the darkest 
periods in the later record of Ireland, and is a survival from 
an evil past. It has a record of a hundred and forty years, 
and the marvel is that it has survived so long. The date of 
the formation of the first Lodge is usually stated to be 
September 21, 1795. This was a critical year in Ireland. 

Towards the close of the War of American Independence, 
when Ireland was nearly stripped of regular troops, Grattan, 
backed by the armed strength of the Irish Volunteers, a Pro- 
testant force formed for the defence of the country, had 
secured an all-important reform—the declaration that the Irish 
Parliament was an independent legislature. It was to be no 
longer a mere powerless debating society, registering the de- 
crees of Whitehall and accepting the directions of the officials 
of Dublin Castle. In its earlier sessions after this first suc- 
cess, this entirely Protestant body passed two important 
Catholic Relief Bills, and for a while it seemed that a better 
time had come in which the last vestiges of the Penal Code 
would be swept away. A Catholic Committee was formed in 
Dublin to secure complete ‘‘Emancipation.’’ In 1791, Wolfe 
Tone, a non-Catholic lawyer, began in Belfast the organiza- 
tion of the Society of the ‘‘United Irishmen’’—‘‘to provide a 
union of friendship between Irishmen of every religious per- 
suasion, and to forward a full, fair and adequate representa- 
tion of all the people in Parliament.’’ At the outset it was a 
peaceful, constitutional organization, with full freedom for 
the Catholics and reform of Parliament as its objects. Its 
members were for some time recruited almost entirely from 
the Presbyterians of Ulster. 

There is reliable evidence that at this time in the greater 
part of Ireland, there was a growing good will between Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics. Grattan had secured a limited share 
in the franchise for the former. But their freedom as voters 
was, on many large estates, limited by the fact that Catholic 
tenant farmers risked their holdings if they voted against the 
nominee of the Protestant landlord. Some parts of Ulster 
did not share in the peaceful conditions of the rest of Ire- 
land. In the county of Armagh and the adjacent districts, 
most of the land was held and farmed by Protestants, chiefly 
members of the State ‘‘Church of Ireland.’’ But some Catho- 
lics were tenant farmers and there were many Catholic field 
workers. About ten years before Tone formed his new league 
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of union and friendship, there had begun in the country round 
Armagh a series of organized attacks on the Catholic country. 
folk. The aggressors were soon popularly known as the 
“Peep o’ Day Boys,”’ from their plan of raiding Catholic 
farmsteads at dawn. They: were armed and masked, and pro. 
fessed to come as loyal subjects searching for arms, which 
Catholics had no right to possess. They wrecked and some. 
times burned the houses, driving the poor folk out into the 
fields. In many cottages there were hand looms, made of 
wood. (The great linen mills with power-driven machinery 
were at this time being only gradually introduced in the linen 
trade.) Looms and spinning wheels were always broken up 
and usually burned. A counter movement of self-protection 
began, and the bands of the ‘‘Defenders’’ with no better 
weapons than pitchforks and shillelaghs mustered to give 
battle with the ‘‘Peep o’ Day Boys’”’ in fierce faction fights, 
It was in 1795 that the irregular action of the ‘‘Peep o’ Day 
Boys’’ developed into the Loyal Orange Order. 

That notable year had begun hopefully for Ireland. In the 
autumn of the year before, Grattan and some of his colleagues 
in the Irish Parliament had gone to London to negotiate with 
Pitt for a reform policy in Ireland. The result was that Pitt 
agreed to the introduction of an Emancipation Bill in the Dub- 
lin Parliament, and the appointment of a new Lord Lieutenant 
in the person of Lord Fitzwilliam, a member of his adminis- 
tration, who had been for years an advocate of justice to the 
Catholics both in Ireland and England. Fitzwilliam arrived 
at Dublin on January 4, 1795, and it was a day of general 
rejoicing in the city. His first act was to dismiss from office 
John Beresford, the First Commissioner of the Irish Revenue. 
Beresford had held office at Dublin Castle for nearly thirty 
years under a succession of Viceroys, and popular report said 
he was more powerful than them all, and practically ‘‘King of 
Ireland.’’ He admitted in his later years that at least a hun- 
dred members of Parliament had handled his money. But 
when, in February, 1795, Grattan brought in his Bill for 
Catholic Emancipation, most of these placemen voted for it 
under the idea that everything was changing in Ireland. 
Beresford went to England and persuaded the King to insist 
on the recall of Fitzwilliam. George III had long before de- 
clared that he could never consent to a concession of this kind. 
Pitt submitted to his royal will and Fitzwilliam was recalled. 
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He left Dublin in March, and the city made the occasion a 
day of mourning. 

His successor, Lord Camden, restored Beresford to office, 
and dismissed all those whom Fitzwilliam had appointed to 
various other posts. Beresford advised his chief to adopt a 
policy of repression of any movement for Emancipation—a 
strong ‘“‘policy of order.’’ Tone and his colleagues despaired 
of any result from peaceful action, and the United Irishmen 
were transformed from a Reform League into a secret militant 
organization, when Grattan’s Emancipation Bill was rejected 
by the Irish House of Commons, Beresford’s placemen now 
voting solidly against it. In Ulster, and especially around 
Armagh, the ‘‘Peep o’ Day Boys’’ were active, forcing land- 
lords to dismiss their Catholic tenants, and employers to send 
away their Catholic workers, burning the homes of Catholic 
farmers, peasants and weavers, driving the occupants out into 
the fields and telling them to ‘‘Go to hell, for Connaught did 
not want them.”’ 

The most notable event in this campaign of terrorism is 
commemorated by the Orange Order as ‘‘the Battle of the 
Diamond,’’ on September 21, 1795. Most writers on the in- 
cident describe it as a chance encounter between a body of 
‘Defenders’ and a party of ‘‘Peep o’ Day Boys.’’ But there 
are facts that point to its having been a deliberately planned 
attack by the latter party. One of their leaders (who after- 
wards rose to the rank of Colonel in the Army or Militia), 
told, in a note on the affair, that he had spent some hours of 
the previous night ‘‘running lead into bullets.’’ The ‘‘Peep 
o’ Day Boys’’ were well armed, and had several men of fairly 
good position among them. They seem to have heard of the 
gathering of ‘‘Defenders,’’ near ‘‘the Diamond,”’ often de- 
scribed as a village, but really only a few houses at a cross- 
roads. The ‘‘Defenders’’ had hardly any firearms, and were 
soon in full retreat, carrying away their wounded, many of 
whom died later, and leaving thitty dead on the ground. The 
losses of the attackers were trifling, none killed, and few in- 
jured, none of them seriously. It was not a battle, but a very 
one-sided skirmish, that might almost be described as a mas- 
sacre. That evening, at a neighbouring country house, some 
of the leaders and other men of local importance met and 
founded the first Orange Lodge. 

Orangeism was an evolution from a lawless movement, with 
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a record marked by outrage, home-wrecking and murderous 
violence. No wonder that even up to our own day its record 
is blotted with reversions to the characteristic methods of its 
ancestry. 

The men who founded the first Lodge can hardly have done 
more than decide on organizing it. A plan was soon adopted 
of drawing up a regular Constitution iargely modelled on that 
of the Freemasons. No doubt Masons, already in the ‘‘Peep 
o’ Day’’ movement, were able to gain the help of prominent 
men in the Ulster Masonic Lodges to strengthen the new 
Order. It spread rapidly through Ulster and soon had a 
central Grand Lodge in Dublin, in close touch with the re- 
actionary party now installed in Dublin Castle and with the 
Viceregal and Army officials. At the same time the now mili- 
tant society of the United Irishmen was spreading like wild. 
fire through Ireland, as the result of anger at the recall of 
Fitzwilliam. The United Irishmen gained an important re- 
cruit when Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the brother of the Duke 
of Leinster, joined its central committee. The Government 
imagined that the United Irishmen were preparing for an im- 
mediate rising." When the Dublin Parliament met it passed 
an Indemnity Bill for the Protection of magistrates, officers 
and ‘‘other persons’’ who, ‘‘without due authority had done 
divers acts not justifiable by the law’’—practically a security 
for those whom a Protestant peer had denounced as the 
“‘Orange banditti.’’ Then came an “Insurrection Bill’’ that 
made all Ireland liable to martial law, a jurisdiction which 
Curran denounced as ‘‘the bloody Code.’’ Under the stress 
of the war with the French Republic few regular troops were 
available for reinforcing the army in Ireland, but some militia 
and yeomanry regiments were sent from England, and units 
of the same kind were enrolled in Ireland. The northern 
yeomanry were chiefly recruited among the Orangemen. (In 
1798 the alarm of the country folk in Wexford, that led to the 
Rising, was increased by some of these auxiliary levies_of 
the army wearing Orange badges on their jackets or caps.) 

This short sketch of its origin shows that Orangeism was, 
from the very outset, an anti-Catholic organization. It began 
in lawless outrages upon the Catholic minority in the most 
thoroughly Protestant district of Ireland, and its guerilla war- 

1 Their plans at first went no further than organizing their members to be 


ready for a French intervention that would bring them allies and arms. Of 
this there was no immediate prospect. 
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fare against them became iegalized in the years of conflict, 
following the Parliamentary refusal of justice to the Catholic 
majority in Ireland. The earliest published code of its prin- 
ciples and rules is to be found in the “Ordinances of the 
Armagh Orangemen,”’ printed in 1801, which set forth : 


That our association being an exclusively Protestant 
association, meant for Protestant purposes, all Papists 
are not only to be excluded from our community, but we 
pledge ourselves that we will not sell to such or buy from 
such ; neither will we drink with them, talk with them or 
walk with them, but we will treat them as enemies to our 
religion and traitors to the good Protestant King. 


Yet we find, in what is probably the earliest party song of 
the Orange Order, a strangely worded expression of good 
will towards the ‘‘Papists.’’ ‘‘Protestant Boys,’’ often the song 
of Orange gatherings, must be dated from the first years of 
the Order, for it alludes to strife with both Papists and 
Frenchmen. It invokes the aid of the victor of the Boyne as 
Catholics might appeal to a canonized saint : 

Great spirit of William, from Heaven look down, 
And breathe in our hearts our forefathers’ fire; 
Teach us to rival their glorious renown 

From Papist and Frenchman ne’er to retire. 


But this is followed by a denunciation of ‘‘bigotry’ 
profession of ‘‘brotherly love’’ for Catholics : 
In loyalty proud let us ever remain, 
Bound together in truth and religion’s pure band ; 
Nor honour’s fair cause with foul bigotry stain, 
Since in courage and justice supported we stand. 
So Heaven shall smile on our Emerald Isle, 
And lead us to conquest again; 
While Papists shall prove our brotherly love; 
We hate them as masters—we love them as men. 


In the ‘‘Laws and Ordinances’’ of the Order, published in 
1830, there is a less confused warning against bigotry, thus 
set forth : 

This is exclusively a Protestant Association—yet de- 
testing an intolerant spirit, it admits no persons into its 
brotherhood who are not well known to be incapable of 
persecuting, injuring or upbraiding anyone on account 
of his religious opinions. 
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Assuredly the frank hostility to the Catholics in the ‘‘Ordin. 
ances’’ of 1801 was more honest than this hypocritical and 
mendacious utterance of 1830. 

In that very year the ‘‘Loyal Order’’ was about to engage, 
or was already involved, in a treasonable conspiracy against 
the freedom that had just been granted to the Catholics, and 
only five years before, an Act of Parliament had suppressed 
the Irish Lodges, on the ground that their provocative pro- 
ceedings were a danger to the peace of the country. The 
Grand Lodge in Dublin announced that the law would be 
obeyed, but it was only evaded. The Order had extended to 
England and there was already a Grand Lodge in London. 
Many of the Irish Lodges were re-organized, some as branches 
of the English Order under warrants of the London Grand 
Lodge, others as ‘‘Brunswick Clubs,’’ the name being taken 
from the Duchy of the old German Empire where the House 
of Hanover had its origin. On the death of William IV, the 
crown would pass to the Princess Victoria. The young Prin- 
cess seldom appeared at Court. She was living quietly in 
Kensington Palace with her widowed mother. The passing 
of the Emancipation Act, followed in 1832 by the Reform 
Bill, and the accession to power of a Liberal Ministry, had 
led to a conspiracy amongst the ‘‘old guard’’ of the Tories 
for what would have been a revolution—its programme was 
the setting aside of the Princess Victoria, and the repeal of 
the Reform Bill and the Emancipation Act. Hanover, where 
the Salic Law was in force barring a female sovereign, would 
still be united with England by the Duke of Cumberland 
succeeding to both crowns. In preparation for a coup d’état 
on the death of William IV, Orange Lodges, named, like 
many of those in Ireland, ‘‘Brunswick Clubs,’’ were formed 
in several regular and militia regiments. In the London 
Grand Lodge and in some of the provincial Lodges, the Duke 
was received with royal honours and spoken of as the coming 
king. The Irish Lodges joined the movement. Several Peers, 
members of Parliament and officials of the civil service, were 
more or less involved in it. 

It was supposed to be a secret combination, but such a 
secret could not be long kept. After attention had been more 
than once called to it in the House of Commons in 1835, a 
Parliamentary Commission was appointed to inquire into its 
proceedings, and a second Commission to take evidence as 
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to alleged extensions of the affair to the overseas possessions 
of the Crown. 

Strange to say, there is not even an allusion to this Orange 
conspiracy in our popular histories and school text-books. But 
the full record of the inquiry is to be found in two Blue Books 
of the reign of William IV—hundreds of folio pages of evi- 
dence and documents with the report of the Commission de- 
scribing the Brunswick Club movement as a dangerous, 
treasonable conspiracy organized by the Orange Society. 
There were no prosecutions, for such proceedings might have 
involved the King’s brother in an indictment for a capital of- 
fence. But in reply to a unanimously voted address of the 
House of Commons, on February 25, 1836, the King de- 
clared that effectual steps would be taken to discourage the 
Orange Lodges, and he trusted that in this he would have the 
support of all loyal subjects. 

The Lodges in the army and militia were broken up. Civil 
servants were warned that they must not belong to the Orange 
Society or any similar organization, and for a while the 
“Loyal’’ Order was under a cloud. But it survived the crisis, 
and twice since then has threatened civil war in Ireland as a 
method of practical politics, and still oftener talked wildly 
of violence as a factor promoting its objects. 

It is an interesting coincidence that the latest outburst of 
anti-Catholic violence in Belfast comes just a hundred years 
after the collapse of the Orange-Brunswick conspiracy. It 
says something for the vitality of the Loyal Order that it has 
survived the condemnations of 1825 and 1835. Happily, there 
is now a movement in Belfast for peace and fair play for the 
Catholic workers. We may have some hope that there will 
soon be an end not only of outbursts of Orange violence, but 
also of the evil system of treating the Catholic workers in 
shipyard and factory as if they were a degraded caste, doomed 
to the hardest work for the poorest pay. 


A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 
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THE FEAR OF MARRIAGE 


the love of God. It should be true as well of the 
God-bestowed love that is crowned with marriage. 
Is that so to-day? Let us consider. 

Of course, Elsie the housemaid has a bottom drawer. She 
and Bill have been walking out seven years come Whitsun. 
They met when he began to deliver parcels at the scullery 
door. He was the new carter; she the kitchen maid. The 
tedious days were made bright with Bill’s arrival each morn- 
ing laden with stores. Even when there were no parcels Bill 
would come just the same, and ask shyly if he could take the 
post to the nearby town. As cook had said meaningly : ‘‘That 
fellow gets very forward these days.”’ 

But seven years have made some differences. A motor 
service links up the villages with the town, and Bill, as a 
driver, earns three pounds a week. The bottom drawer is full. 
Each Christmas and birthday have added to its store. There 
are sheets and a damask table-cloth, china ornaments for an 
overmantel—souvenirs of days spent at the sea or in London 
—a chiming clock and a sewing machine, with a few frocks 
that will need altering as fashions change so. 

Yet Bill tarries. It is not that the driver’s job is a poor 
one. But one could never be certain of a job with so much 
competition. Bill says that it would be bad enough single 
on the dole. There were no signs of unemployment at the 
moment, thank goodness, but one had to be careful when 
thinking of marrying and settling down. Bill will be thirty 
next month. His hair is getting a little thin. He has given 
up playing soccer : he says he is too old for that sort of thing. 

No wonder Elsie is a little strange at times. It would have 
been so nice to have married soon after their understanding. 
It would have meant drudgery and the practice of drastic 
economy. But could days at Skegness and Thursday night 
cinemas and not infrequent chocolates be compared with a 
home of one’s own—even if that home be but two rooms? 
She would have met Bill coming home each evening, cooked 
his meals, mended his clothes and taken in washing of a Mon- 
day to supplement his wages. It would be grand, too, to be 
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called ‘‘Mother’’ and not always ‘‘Aunt Elsie.’’ There is 
Jack up at Wirksworth, a stonemason with fifty shillings a 
week. He has been married five years. Bill is a little scorn- 
ful of Jack. Elsie had spent a day with them last summer. 
They had gone into the country for a picnic, just five of them 
with Jack’s two little boys. That Sunday stood out in her 
memory as something very vivid and refreshing which was 
not due entirely to the sunshine, the beeches and the drive 
back in a borrowed car. Everyone says that Jack was a fool 
to marry so young.’ Barely thirty, he is pestered with a couple 
of brats. 

Then there is Peter. He was one of the first year of Cran- 
well cadets. The authorities are said to frown on the mar- 
riages of Flying Officers. Let us hasten to add that Peter 
endorses the view of authority. He thinks that the ban should 
include Flight-Lieutenants. He has met two or three topping 
girls, sisters of fellows in the mess, but no one should ex- 
pect a man to settle down before he has had a fling. Al- 
though his people suggest that his pay is ample, he is deuced 
if he knows what becomes of it. It will be time enough at 
forty to think of settling down. It is true that the old people 
married early, but they had no position to keep up. Every- 
one said that you should begin where your father left off. 
If he had married at twenty-six he would now be living in a 
bungalow or a semi-detached villa in the town. He is far 
freer single, thank you. 

Fictitious,-you say. Yet, you will admit, hardly exag- 
gerated. Cannot we multiply such examples from our own 
experience? Examine any marriage register, and you will 
find that youth is hardly represented in them in these days. 
Marriage has lost its joyousness for a generation that ever 
seeks comfort. No longer do sweet lovers love the Spring. 
Youth is more selfish or more calculating than in earlier times. 
Cheek and wimpled lip, the gold-wisp, the airy-grey eye, 
all the poet saw as beauty garbed with freshness is to-day 
passed by, lest dinner be a prelude to washing up. As with 
Deborah in ‘‘The Golden Arrow,’’ women must accept 
Stephen’s offer or wait for the years of judgment when a wife 
is no more than an unpaid housekeeper, that middle age 

What life half lifts the latch of, 
What hell stalks towards the snatch of. 


Poor Youth of to-day! For it the careless and thrilling 
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years are a time of weighty considerations. The puckered 
brow is a feature of the middle twenties. They tell you it is 
due to the continual strain of driving in congested traffic. 
Perhaps it is—partly. It is not our purpose to gather materials 
for a modern and cynical rendering of that lovely carol, “I 
sing of a maiden that is matchless.’ Much is wrong with 
modern life, and we feel that Bill and Peter—and their 
feminine counterparts, for girls, too, have lost the art of 
heroism—are symptoms of its malady. Youth is indeed 
paralysed with a heathen spirit of FEAR. To realize the full 
tragic import of this enthralment of Youth by the fear of 
sacrifice and discomfort, we must examine it from three 
angles. 

Firstly, from the standpoint of the State, the present con- 
dition of married life is deplorable. The findings of National 
and local health committees all point to the increase of neu- 
rosis—nervous ailments are always the outcome of strain or 
to the lack of restraint. Perversion is openly advocated in 
fiction. If the state of matrimony spells a certain selflessness, 
then other means are found to satisfy the sexual appetite of 
man. Modern social legislation is not of a high moral order; 
nevertheless, no State can be indifferent to the growing atti- 
tude of its citizens to shirk the responsibilities of married life. 
Even when those responsibilities are accepted in middle life, 
normal conditions are still absent. Bound up with the pro- 
creation of children is the obligation of educating them. No 
matter how able be the schoolteacher, it is at home that the 
child’s mind is most deeply formed. Surely the education of 
the child’s mind is best in the hands of parents who them- 
selves were children but yesterday. From them the child can 
expect an understanding and a sympathy altogether lacking 
in those whose life-work is near completion. 

Secondly, from the standpoint of the anxiety or fear itself, 
the modern outlook is ridiculous. Unemployment tends to 
be the condition of a certain unhappy section of the popula- 
tion. The boy at fifteen who fails to get placed will probably 
remain on the dole. The possibility of unemployment is al- 
ways and everywhere a factor to be considered, but not out 
of all proportion to its circumstances. The possibility is as 
present in middle age as it is in young manhood. The logical 
conclusion of a policy dictated by fear of unemployment must 
be the denial of matrimony altogether. It would seem that 
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in every class the reluctance to marry springs from a reluc- 
tance to sacrifice self in any way. This hesitancy is bound 
up with a hedonism that is speciously disguised as circum- 
spection. It is but the ghost of love that the modern bride 
accepts, so dependent is it on material circumstances. 

Lastly and pre-eminently, from the divine standpoint 
modern love is a repudiation of Christ. In the Christian there 
can be no scorn of the natural. Always God works through 
nature. By a Human Body fashioned as is every human body 
in the womb of woman, came salvation to mankind. By means 
of bread and wine, of salt, water and oil, is the work of the 
Incarnation continued. Always the supernatural is built into 
the natural. Of all the instincts of man, apart from the desire 
of God, none is so deep and strong as the longing to express 
himself through reproduction. With the lower animals man 
shares in part the means of reproduction, but for man alone 
is the mystery, the seriousness, the responsibility and intimacy 
of the marriage union. The supernatural perfects man as 
he is, it does not transform man into a different mode of being. 
Hence Christ blesses the union of man and woman with all its 
social obligations, and He makes it a Sacrament, i.e., the 
channel of special grace. By Him the marriage union is 
established in such a way that each family becomes, as it were, 
a mystical body in miniature. Christ Himself delights to be 
known as the Bridegroom, the Church as His Bride. The 
Economy of Christ may not be neglected. The Sacraments 
are systematic. Each need and requisite, each stage of man’s 
life, has its corresponding Sacrament. They are intended to 
meet man’s requirements. Baptism may be given at any age 
as signifying the commencement of the life of Grace, but 
since the Church is now a tradition and conversion in later 
life the exception, baptism, in the eyes of Catholics, is the 
Sacrament of infancy. Likewise, matrimony is the Sacra- 
ment of early manhood. It is the purpose of matrimony to 
sanctify wedlock, to spiritualize the mature man, passionate, 
virile and enthusiastic, in the full ardour of his sense life. 
The graces of matrimony provide for all the difficulties that 
must of necessity beset the season of married life. When two 
people give themselves to one another in all the freedom and 
grace of youth, they are not thereby certain of harmony and 
concord. Troubles must arise and difficulties appear in the 
course of their life together. It is to meet these that Christ 
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instituted this Sacrament. Love is divinely created, and the 
union of two human beings is the condition of all life on earth, 
the natural basis of the Church’s own continuance. Those 
who make this contract with the blessing of Christ make it 
in full expectation that no matter the trials ahead—and these 
are inescapable—they will receive the light and courage to 
conquer them. 

The preoccupation of modern Youth with weighty con- 
siderations is a denial of God’s Providence. Let it be will- 
ing to love greatly, even if married life should require heroic 
sacrifice, and its confidence in God will have its own reward. 
The well-being of the State demands that matrimony be the 
basis of society, and through the Sacrament of plighted troth 
God promises all the necessary help and security for family 
life. When the Holy Spirit draws for us that picture of the 
ideal housewife in the Old Testament, she is not represented 
as the comfortably indolent mistress of solid means, but rather 
as the young matron happy with much busyness. ‘“‘Her 
children rose up and called her blessed. She hath sought wool 
and flax and hath wrought by the counsel of her hands, 
Strength and beauty are her clothing and she shall laugh in 
the latter day.”’ 

If only our young men and women would lay hold of this 
channel of Sacramental grace, confident in the Providence of 
God, their love would deepen into a love that casteth out fear. 


ARTHUR FRESSANGES. 





Virtue in the World 


HO loves not virtue in her martial guise, 
Triumphant in her succour, crowned with glory, 
Surveying all with bright, imperious eyes, 
Acclaimed for feats that long shall live in story? 
Who does not love her then, fair virgin knight, 
The cynosure of wonder and delight? 


Less well we love her in her lowly weeds, 

Without the enchanting aid of power and splendour, 
Rich only in her unrecorded deeds 

And offices beneath proud hearts to render; 

And if we know her loftiest spurned and rent, 
Ofttimes that knowledge shirks acknowledgment. 


P. J. HUGHESDON. 
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into somewhat calmer water when, after her reception 

into the Catholic Church, she became an inmate of 
the Orphanage at Church Street, Kensington, still her 
troubles and perplexities were by no means ended. The story 
henceforth is more commonplace, but I think that those who 
have read so far will like to know something of the stages by 
which God’s further designs were gradually disclosed to her. 
It was a strangely circuitous route she had to follow before 
she learnt that she was to spend the best years of her life in 
working for little children. No one will fail to understand that 
in recording these rather trivial incidents, often in phrases 
which reveal her naive simplicity and her tenderness of con- 
science, she is not addressing an audience and is not per- 
suaded that she has anything to reveal which is worth atten- 
tion. She is simply giving an account of herself which, as 
she believed, might help her confessor to know her better and 
to understand the motives which had animated her in the past. 
None the less, there is a simple directness about the record of 
even these experiences which is not without a charm of its 
own. I cannot help thinking that some souls faced with 
similar trials may find encouragement in a story which is so 
convincingly real, and that they will be helped not only by 
the writer’s example, but even by the sensitiveness of what 
may sometimes seem her over-scrupulous conscience. 

Miss Kate has already told us of her wish to consecrate her- 
self to God as a nun and of her contact with the Carmelite 
Fathers in the church close to which she was living. These 
two circumstances, joined with an exaggerated sense of the 
sinfulness of her previous life, turned her thoughts in the 
direction of the austerities of Carmel. For the next seven 
years this vision never faded in spite of the feeble health which 
rendered its realization impossible. The few months which, 
as she now relates, she spent as an out-Sister postulant at the 


LTHOUGH the subject of this autobiography passed 
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Carmelite convent which was then known as ‘‘Mount Carmel 
Hermitage, North End, Fulham,”’ only intensified her desire. 
—[H.T.] 





CHAPTER VI 
THE THRESHOLD OF CARMEL 


It was in 1870, on the 31st of May, that I entered the Car- 
melite Convent. It was, as I afterwards discovered, the an- 
niversary of the day on which Miss Fanny Wilson had begun 
her Home, but I knew nothing of her work at the time. | 
only remained with the Carmelites until the feast of St. Stanis- 
laus, November 13th. They thought me too young and deli- 
cate, and besides this they had no room for me inside the 
enclosure ; but if I liked to be an out-Sister they were willing 
to give me a trial, and later on I was to enter, if all went well. 
Oh, how happy I was; they seemed like the angels of God 
to me. It was explained that I might go for all their mes- 
Sages, wait on the priest [it was there that I learnt how to 
serve at Benediction], and clean the chapel. But my health 
failed often. Sometimes I nearly fainted, but I never told 
them, and I thought they did not know, but the Father noticed 
it. The person they had there with me was not very good, 
honest or truthful. I believe they knew it, but at the time 
I never thought they did. What I felt most was a discovery 
I made when one night they sent the supper in as usual. My 
companion was not at home, so I left her share and returned 
it to be kept hot for her. Then the Sister said: ‘‘Why did 
you not eat your supper, Kate?’’ ‘‘I have done so,’’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘But you have not,’’ she answered, “‘it is in the turn.” * 
“‘Oh! that was the other’s portion,’’ I answered, ‘‘I put it 
there to be kept hot for her. She has not come in.’’ ‘‘Have 
you had enough ?”’ ‘‘Yes,’’ I replied. ‘‘But don’t you gener- 
ally eat more?’’ I said I did not think so. ‘‘Why,’’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘the out-Sister said since you have been here you al- 
ways take the best and the most, though you are the youngest. 
She never liked to ask for more, though she is often hungry. 

1 It may be well to explain that the “turn” is a revolving drum, open on 
one side, which is used in enclosed Orders to render practicable the passing 
of small objects—parcels, books, food, etc.—in or out of the enclosure. The 
term is duly recognized by the Oxford ‘‘New English Dictionary,’’ which gives 
a reference to R. Lassels, ‘‘Voyage of Italy’? (1670). Describing the great 
Roman hospital of San Spirito, Lassels speaks of the provision made for 
foundlings: ‘‘There is also a grate towards the street, where little infants are 
put into the square hole of a turn, and so turned in by night by their unlawful 


mothers, who, not daring to own them, would otherwise dare to destroy 
them.”’—H.T. 
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That was why we sent you such a guod portion.”’ I felt 
choked, I could not speak; I really wondered how my com- 
panion could tell such untruths, when I ate scarcely anything, 
only what she left me, and all the stale pieces of bread she had 
left in the cupboard, because she did not like bread, and she 
was afraid to tell them inside. I told her I liked stale bread, 
so I would eat them all, and she might have my share of the 
other things instead; and then to think of the account she 
had given to the Sisters ! 

What made me most unhappy was that I imagined they 
would not keep me, if they knew me to be so selfish and so 
un-mortified. If I had only told my confessor all might have 
been explained, but I thought I should be sinning in the con- 
fessional if I spoke about anyone else, so I kept my troubles 
to myself. That was how my health broke down, and I had 
to leave. 

I returned to Kensington till the 1st of June, 1871, when 
I set out for France, but I often went to see the Sisters. I 
was so sad, having to leave them. One day they sent for me 
—they were having a clothing and two professions—that I 
might wait on the priests, since I was used to it, and was 
quick; moreover, I knew where everything was kept. The 
Father Prior had brought a very old, saintly Brother with 
him, and the nuns must, I think, have spoken to them about 
me. So another day when I was there, and the Brother re- 
mained on his knees praying all the time while the Father 
heard the Sisters’ confessions, he sent for him afterwards 
and told him to look at me.’ I could not help thinking he was 
about the ugliest man I had ever seen. The Father asked me 
my thoughts, and though I felt ashamed, I could not tell a 
lie. Thank God, at that time, I had learnt to be truthful, so 
I said just what I was thinking. He only replied: ‘‘He is a 
man of prayer, a great servant of God. He generally goes 
with the General of our Order. He was a very rich gentle- 
man, but he prefers to be a poor lay-brother. I have brought 
him to-day to see you. You know I am interested in you, 
and I am going to command him to pray for you.’’ Which 
he did, saying : ‘‘Go, ask Our Lord to tell you what this child 
is to do. She wants to enter our Order, and I too want her 
to be a Carmelite.’’ He likewise said to him, to my great 
astonishment, ‘‘You know you are a great sinner, but God, 


1 This is what Miss Kate has written, though it might be thought she meant 
to write ‘‘told me to look at him.’’—H.T. 
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in His mercy, has adinitted you into the Order, and by virtue 
of your vow of obedience He listens to you, and answers you 
if I bid you ask Him anything. Now, go, and bring me back 
the answer when I send for you.’’ He then said to me: 
“‘Though that Brother is so holy, he looks upon himself as 
the greatest sinner on the face of the earth. I am glad, for 
your sake, that they let him come here with me to-day.”’ 

Then he sent me to call the Brother out of the chapel. From 
the time he came there in the morning, which was at a quarter 
to seven, till twelve, he had been on his knees in the same 
place, except when the Father sent for him. This is the simple 
fact, and these were his words to me, as well as I can recollect. 
First he told me all my sins, faults and evil inclinations, 
how long I had kept God waiting before I would overcome my 
pride and enter the Church. Did I think I was fit to be ad- 
mitted at once, just because I wished it, into the society of 
the consecrated Spouses of Our Lord? I felt very humble, all 
the time he was talking. Then he added: ‘‘You must leave, 
go to France. You have much to learn, especially patience. 
Have you a rosary of the Seven Dolours?’’ I answered: “I 
had one, but I gave it to my sister.’’ ‘‘Get another,’’ he said, 
‘‘and no matter what you do, mind you never let a day pass 
without saying it, and then Our Blessed Lady will obtain for 
you all you desire, but first learn to be humble and patient.” 
The Prior told him he was not to forget me in his prayers. 
His words made a great impression on me. I told the Sisters; 
they gave me a rosary, and I began doing as he had told me. 
Each time I said it I kept repeating to myself: ‘‘Our Lady 
will obtain for you all you desire,’’ and during my seven years 
in France, I do not think I ever omitted saying it, for he told 
me to say it often, many times during the day. 

So I went to France with a lighter heart. They wondered at 
Kensington, for though they did not tell me that they took 
religious vows, still they often said: ‘‘Kate, cannot you see, 
you are not strong enough for a convent, why don’t you make 
up your mind to stop here? You are very useful, because you 
can mind the children.’”’ I always had influence over child- 
ren somehow, though I never thought it at the time. I said: 
‘No, I want to go to France. I hope to get strong, and later 
on I will be a Carmelite.’” They told me I was very obstinate. 
They even said it to the Prior, before me, but he answered : 
“You only wish to do God’s will, don’t you, child?” “Yes, 
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Father,’’ I replied. Then he said: ‘‘Go to France, you stand 
a better chance of getting strong there than here.”’ 

My sister had just returned to England from Marseilles. 
She had taken a situation out there when I first went to Ken- 
sington, because none of the Fathers would give her absolu- 
tion if she continued to be engaged to Robert, as he was a 
Protestant and refused to enter the Church. So to break with. 
him she went there, but I suppose he knew her weak side, and 
that she cared for him. At any rate, he must have cared for 
her, for he went after her, and they were married in a Catho- 
lic church in Marseilles. The priest did not refuse them there. 
He promised if God gave them children, they should be 
brought up Catholics. They have all been baptized by the 
priest, but not brought up as practising Catholics. She wished 
me to enter the family she had left because I should have ob- 
tained twice the money offered me elsewhere. But I did not 
think they would like me after having her. We always were 
such a contrast. She was so clever everyone took to her. I even 
felt Miss Asquith loved her more than me, and though I said 
nothing I felt jealous. 

The Carmelites advised me to go to Bordeaux, because the 
name of the family was Spanish, and I hoped to learn that 
language, and read the life of St. Teresa in her native tongue, 
and perhaps even enter one of her houses in Spain. How- 
ever, the family were not Spanish, but belonged to the nobility 
of France. They had a pretty little chapel in their country 
house. Mass on Sundays and Thursdays, and the Saint shown 
in the sanctuary window was St. Teresa, that being the old 
grandmother’s patroness. I felt quite happy ; though every- 
thing was very grand. We went to the children’s grand- 
father’s, and I there fell very ill. However, as my mistress 
wanted to visit her sister in Toulouse, she left me behind, as 
she did not consider me fit to travel. Indeed, I afterwards 
learnt she would have sent me back to England, only the 
doctor said I could not stand the journey, I should die, and 
so she was afraid. I had a beautiful room, and the grand- 
father sent his old servant to look after me. She had lived 
with him over forty years. She was very kind, but I became 

very unhappy. I felt so lonely, not being able to speak to any- 
one, or go to the sacraments. Madame spoke a little English, 
but now she had gone, and taken the children, and left me by 
myself. 
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The old gentleman did everything out of kindness, as | 
found out afterwards when I had learnt to speak a little 
French, but he caused me much misery through sending me 
notes to read in English, often underlined, such as: ‘‘Don’t 
be afraid, I love you very much, my dear, do you under. 
stand?’’ The servant made me read the French opposite, 
saying: ‘‘You love Monsieur, trés bon pour vous.” I said: 
*“‘No, no, never.’’ She only said: ‘‘Yes, yes, I tell Monsieur 
yes.’’ I really felt as if God had quite abandoned me. Then 
I thought perhaps I had been very indiscreet and had ex. 
posed myself to misunderstanding, yet at the same time I re. 
membered the Brother’s words, and I continually said my 
Dolour rosary. 

When I got better Monsieur thought me very ungrateful. | 
never thanked him and if he said ‘‘Good morning,’’ I never 
answered. Sometimes he held out his hand, but I pretended 
I did not see it. Having taken a vow of chastity (though ] 
really did not fully understand its meaning) by the permission 
of my confessor when I entered the Carmelites, I thought it 
a sin to look at a man, let alone shake hands with him. So 
you can understand how utterly miserable I felt. But he had 
buried his only daughter about three months before I went 
there, and they all said that I looked so much like her. It ap- 
pears that I reminded him of her, and he had made the re- 
mark to Madame, and he told her to leave me there. His old 
servant should nurse me. That was what his servant meant 
when she told me he loved me, and she wanted me to love him 
in return for his kindness. Still 1 was afraid, I thought if I 
showed that I appreciated his kindness it might cause me to 
sin and lose my vocation. 

Madame took me to Bordeaux to make my Easter con- 
fession. It was the first time I went to Father Thomas.’ He 
was the only priest at that date who spoke English in that 
part of Bordeaux. I was so glad to have someone who under- 

1 This holy Carmelite, Father Thomas—Peter Thomas was his full religious 
name—was by far the strongest influence in Miss Kate’s spiritual life. She 
always loved to talk of him, and she was ready, when given the slightest 
encouragement, to recapitulate in extraordinarily full detail the instructions he 
gave to her and the pious practices he recommended. I have some long letters 
of hers which are practically all Father Thomas, cited, not from notes, but 
from memory. As she says in one of them: ‘‘How often I wish I had written 
down all his instructions, but as they were in French [no doubt this was in 
the later period of her stay in France] I could not. One thing I do know is 
that I listened and drank them all in like a parched and thirsty traveller, and 
they have proved light and food to my soul during all the years I have been 


here.’”?” She was writing thirty years afterwards, from St. Mary’s Home at 
Hammersmith.—H.T. 
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stood, and while we were in Bordeaux I used to go to him 
at five o’clock every Saturday morning, because Madame 
could not spare me when the children were up. She never 
knew I went. The maid shared the night nursery with me, 
and if I helped her with her needlework, she would mind the 
children while I went to Mass. He used to call me his “‘little 
English of the morning.’’ When we returned to the country, 
he advised me to try to go in French, so as not to lose the grace 
of the sacraments. 

The French priest was very kind, he taught me with such 
pains, and let me receive Communion twice a week as I did at 
the Carmelites. Madame always made the children say one de- 
cade of the rosary in English at-Our Lady’s altar every day. 
The first night she said to me: ‘‘Kate, make the children say 
their prayers in English. I should like to hear them.’’ One 
child was only four, the other seven. I thought the words of 
the Lord’s Prayer too hard and long, as neither of them spoke 
English. So this little prayer came into my head. Madame 
thought it so nice that I made all the children say it I ever 
had care of. It was this: 

“O Sacred Heart of my loving Jesus, bless my parents, re- 
lations, friends, and those who are good to me. Keep me from 
offending Thee. Help me to prepare for my first Communion, 
grant me the grace of a happy death. O Mary, sweetest 
Mother, I give my heart to thee. Offer it to Jesus, and pray 
to Him for me. Good-night (or good-morning) my good 
angel; cover me with your beautiful wings, teach me to love 
Jesus and Mary, and take me to Heaven when I die.”’ 

I remained so delicate that Madame sent her two little girls 
to the Sacred Heart Convent, and found me another place in 
Bordeaux, because I did not wish to return to England. I 
always hoped I should get stronger and enter the Carmelites. 
In this family the elder girl was sixteen, the younger seven. 
The lady could not speak English, but her husband could. 
She engaged me because the other lady gave me good recom- 
mendations, and said she only parted with me to put her child- 
ren in the convent. It was cheaper, and she could travel about 
with her husband more easily. They were exceedingly kind 
to me, and I was happier to be in Bordeaux because I could 
more readily get Mass each day, and go to Father Thomas. 
The eldest girl got very fond of me. We were more like sis- 
ters. She had been nine years in the Loreto Convent in Bor- 
deaux and though she had had English lessons every day, she 
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could not, or would not, speak one word. They said she was 
a very difficult character. Not once could her father or mother 
remember her either saying good-morning or good-night to 
them. If they kissed her she never returned it. When I told 
her of it, she said: ‘‘It is quite true. They vexed me once, 
and I said I never would, and I mean to keep my word.” We 
read different English books together. I did not like them. | 
thought them objectionable, but she only said : ‘‘You should 
do like me ; don’t show your feelings.’’ ’ If she felt moved she 
left off, or changed the subject. Her face was just like a 
marble statue. If she cast her eyes down, not a bit of ex. 
pression or feeling was visible. I never could get like her, no 
matter how I tried. 

Once when I knew she was going to confession I asked her 
who prepared her. She told me the Sisters in the convent. | 
said : ‘*You don’t seem to me to know how to examine your 
conscience ; if you do, you certainly cannot be sorry. How 
you dare to go to Communion I cannot understand. Why 
your first duty to your parents you neglect, and pride your- 
self on your obstinacy.’’ So I told her: ‘‘Just you tell the 
priest as you have explained it to me. I feel sure he will say 
I am right.’’ She did, and that night she kissed her parents, 
but instead of their taking it well, they only remarked : ‘‘What 
has induced you to come out of your shell ?’’ She felt it very 
much, and told me she never would again, but she did con- 
quer herself at last. 

I lived there about two years, and I went with them to 
Lourdes. But I felt I must leave, the gentleman’s attentions 
were too marked. I had been very imprudent once in saying 
I liked the smell of good cigars, they reminded me of home 
and my father. My employer’s wife could not bear smoke, 
and she never went near him at that time, so he always came 
to me and the children. Often we walked in the garden, or 
played billiards. Whenever he could, he managed to send his 
daughter to fetch something, or to find her mother, and he 
always spoke English. If I got up to go, he would say: “I 
shall soon be finished, you need not hurry off,’’ or, ‘“They 
will soon come back,’’ but I never felt happy, especially once 
when I had been ill, and I saw Madame’s doctor. He ordered 
me iron pills, and other things. Madame spoke about it at 


1 The companionship was probably a real help to Miss Kate. This was her 
weak point. She was always in danger of showing her feelings too much. 
But she did a great deal, both then and in later years, to conquer the ten- 
dency.—H.T. 
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table. He went out after, bought the best that could be got, 
and put them near my prayer book when I was out of my 
room, for I had one to myself, only the two girls came and sat 
there sometimes. I felt sure he had put them there, but I 
pretended I could not make out the directions, and I took 
them to Madame, as if I thought she had done it, but in sur- 
prise she said : *‘I had not sent for them,”’ and she said to her 
husband : ‘‘Well, I am sure, what next will you be doing ?”’ 
“I thought you asked me to get them,’’ he said. ‘‘In that 
case why did you not bring them to me? I could have given 
them to Kate.’’ Afterwards he said : ‘‘See what a bother you 
caused.”’ I only replied : ‘‘Please keep out of my room, and 
don’t give me any occasion.’’ He said: ‘‘I only meant to be 
kind.’”’ Then I thought I was unjustly suspicious; perhaps 
his intentions were good. 

When, however, his eldest girl remarked to me one day : 
“Kate, do you ever notice how much more kind papa is to 
you than to me, and how he seeks your company ?”’ ‘‘Yes,”’ 
I replied, ‘‘I had just been thinking it myself, but,’’ I added, 
“you know how good he is, and I often think when he looks 
at you and then at me (for we were somewhat alike, I was 
taller, thinner, and though older, I did not look it) he says 
to himself : ‘Poor girl, so young, an orphan, and alone in a 
strange land, without a friend, what if my child were like 
that,’ and because he is your father he feels for me.’’ ‘‘Well, 
yes,’ she said, ‘‘perhaps you are right. I did not think of 
that, but mama does not like it, you can represent it to her.”’ 
I said: ‘‘You see she does not like or understand English, 
and your father does, still I wish he would not speak to me 
in English before your mother, you might tell him.’’ But 
I made up my mind to leave, as soon as I could find another 
engagement. So as my health gave me sufficient ground for 
saying that I could not sit up late at night, as I was often 
required to do, and also attend a very early Mass, I persisted, 
in spite of remonstrances, in my intention to leave their ser- 
vice. It distressed me that the elder girl took my departure 
very badly, telling me that I was cruel and unkind after she 
had given me all her confidence. 

But there was also another circumstance which brought a 
good deal of suffering in its train. We always went to the 
seaside during the hot weather, and I dearly loved bathing. 
The doctor said it would do me good, still, I had a scruple 
about it. It did not seem quite modest to me, though every- 
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one did it in France. They are not so particular as in Eng. 
fand,* that is, though the part for men is separated, yet if 
they swim out they often meet at a little distance from the 
shore. Many men taught their wives to swim. Monsieur 
came to teach his daughters; I could float and dive, for | 
had no fear, but I could not swim. I never could advance,’ 
He offered to show me, after teaching his own children, 
Madame never liked the water, it made her ill. I used to fee} 
it was wrong, because it was only for pleasure. It seemed 
against my vow, but when I told the priest there he said 
there was nothing wrong in it. Yet I could not feel happy, 
knowing Monsieur cared too much for me. I felt he knew 
my weakness for the water and that he could read in my face 
that I was acting against my conscience. It was not really 
necessary for my health, and quite against the spirit of a 
Carmelite who only lives to do penance. When I told Father 
Thomas he said I had done very wrong indeed, and for some 
time he forbade me to go to Holy Communion. That indeed 
made me very unhappy. I wrote to the Sisters, and they ad- 
vised me to ask Father Thomas’s permission for some little 
corporal penance, as the best means to conquer my love of 
pleasure, but not to do anything without permission, as | 
might injure my health. They added that a little done out 
of obedience was more pleasing than much done by one’s 
own will. Father Thomas gave me permission, if I could 
practise these penances without letting anyone know. So, 
as I generally woke about midnight, I got up and did what 
I had asked permission for, though it often cost a great effort. 
I had at first so little courage, but by degrees I began to find 
such satisfaction that I really thought I must be pleasing to 
God, and proving my love to Him, when I could inflict pain 
on myself to expiate my sinful pleasures. In fact, I might 
have gone to excess only that Father Thomas made me let 
him know all I felt, and told me that I might continue only 
as long as he permitted ; more than that would displease God, 
as I should only be following my own inclinations, and that 
it was no longer penance when we did our own will. 
(To be continued.) 


1 This was written, it must be remembered, in the reign of Queen Victoria, 
and even then, I fancy, Miss Kate must have been drawing upon her recollec- 
tion of what she had seen of Ramsgate in the ’sixties.—H.T. 

2 The use of this word ‘‘advance”’ is one of the little touches which impress 
me as vouching for the fidelity of Miss Kate’s memory. Je ne pouvais avancer 
was what she would have learned to say then, but it is not the term an Eng- 
lish girl would use who wanted to convey that she struck out without making 
any progress forward.—H.T. 
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E are told on all sides that the present international 

crisis is as ominous of war as was that of July, 

1914. Certainly no one can predict the issue if one 
member of the League of Nations in defiance of international 
obligations invades the territory of another with the aim of 
conquest. Such an act involves the tearing up of many 
“scraps of paper,’’ solemnly ratified by the seal of the aggres- 
sor, and its repercussions, as the Archbishop of Westminster 
reminds us on another page, may be felt disastrously, not 
only in Europe, but in Africa, and the rest of the Old World 
as well. However, the world is a good deal wiser than it was 
in 1914, and, though the international situation discloses 
several sources of peril unknown then, still the desire for 
peace and for the policies which ensure it, is much more wide- 
spread and determined. That remarkable declaration of pub- 
lic opinion during the earlier half of the year,’ evoked by 
what was called the ‘‘Peace Ballot,’’ showed that over eleven 
million British voters looked to the collective system—‘‘the 
strength of all for the defence of each’’—as the only means 
of avoiding the horrors of war, and enabled Sir Samuel Hoare, 
in his speech before the Assembly on September 11th, to pro- 
claim that the British people are whole-heartedly for peace 
through the League.* And wherever public opinion abroad 
is free, the common sense of every nation woyld surely agree 
that the pre-War system which inevitably led to war must 
be wholly abandoned. Only in the young and ignorant can 
the war-spirit be aroused to-day, and only in countries where 
human liberties are suppressed by dictators. 

However, the spectacle of a Power apparently determined 
to throw the whole world again into confusion rather than 
submit its grievances against a weak and helpless nation to 

1 The final results were declared at a great Albert Hall meeting on June 
27th: 11,627,765 persons signed the ballot form, and of these 11,157,040 voted 
for supporting the League of Nations. 

*Four wealthy individuals in England, owning many newspapers, daily 
and weekly, manage to create an impression abroad that public opinion here 
is seriously divided on the principles of the League, but the well-informed 
foreigner knows that they are no more to be trusted than, for instance, the 


Armaments Press of Paris. It is one drawback of a free Press that irrespon- 
sible money-power can so masquerade as public opinion. 
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arbitration, has caused men to discuss more thoroughly the 
conditions needed to form a sound basis of peace. It is not 
enough to point out that there is no real profit in war ; that war, 
as Herr Hitler himself has more than once proclaimed, settles 
nothing ; that even if one nation benefits in some measure 
thereby, its losses are likely to be much greater than its gains, 
whilst the rights of the international community to peace and 
order are grievously violated ; that, above all, the evangeliza. 
tion of the world and the cause of Almighty God everywhere 
suffer immense harm, even if the war is just. All these con- 
siderations are apt to be set aside when national pride is af- 
fronted and rights infringed and passion aroused : just as, 
under similar impulses, the individual sinner never reflects 
that sooner or later he must regret his sin. All that ex- 
perience has to teach was provided by the late War: the 
lessons are still there, written in blood and tears, for all who 
wish to study them: the most fundamental of all, which is 
only now becoming obvious, being that men are so constituted 
by their Creator that they will always resent injustice, and 
that, accordingly, to expect any considerable group of men, 
much less a great and organized community, to accept per- 
manently a status which denies some essential right of theirs 
and assigns them a position of perpetual inferiority to their 
fellows, is to think as a fool. 

Collective folly of that sort entered into and vitiated the 
very essence of the Versailles Treaty, and that is why the 
wholly-Christian conception of a League of Nations has never 
been adequately realized and why all endeavours to prevent 
the Great Powers from preparing for another war have proved 
quite fruitless. 

Let us consider a few fundamental facts, the ignoring of 
which, for these fifteen years, has brought us again within 
measurable distance of another and worse catastrophe. I am 
not referring exclusively to the present madly-selfish projects 
of Italy : there are worse disturbances than even a racial war 
in Africa ahead of the world, unless charity and justice are 
given their due place in international dealings. Not that 
even at the best this earth of ours will ever attain tranquillity. 
There is nothing in revelation to encourage the hope that the 
fallen world will be wholly redeemed before the end. Our 
Lord would have us look for peace elsewhere: in fact, He 
cries woe on those who have their consolation on earth, as if 
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it were their permanent abode. But a larger measure of peace 
than we have reached hitherto is attainable, and the grosser 
exhibitions of human discord can be held more effectively in 
check, even for the sake of man’s temporal interests, than 
heretofore, if we allow considerations of ‘‘enlightened self- 
interest’’ instead of emotions of cupidity and fear to be our 
guides. The Christian principles to which is due our pres- 
ent civilization, such as it is, are capable of indefinite ex- 
tension. 

The facts of the present world-situation are roughly these. 
Humanity has, in the course of history, grouped itself into 
some sixty-five independent States, differing, for the most 
part, in race, character, culture, size, power, language, re- 
ligion, but alike in this that they are autonomous and claim 
exclusive rights each to its own portion of the earth. Of 
these exactly seven are reckoned at the moment as Great 
Powers, excelling the rest in their combination of size of popu- 
lation, of territory, of resources, and in their degree of 
material civilization. These Powers are France, Great Britain, 
Germany, Japan, Italy, Russia and the United States. There are 
others on the verge—China, if only it had one supreme and 
efficient Government, would be a Great Power; Brazil is not 
much smaller than Europe, but is comparatively little de- 
veloped; Poland and Spain lack both numbers and material 
resources, though the latter was once a Great Power, in the 
New World as well as in the Old—but the seven named above 
are in a class by themselves. Combined, they can settle the 
destinies of all the rest: the issues of war and peace are in 
their hands: if war is still a possibility, that is because they 
have not agreed to stop it: the real obstacles to peace are 
furnished by one or other or all of them: if the other Powers 
take to war, it is at their desire or by their leave. So in 
considering how mankind is to achieve a certain measure of 
stable peace, the Big Seven alone need be our concern. 

Five of these Powers are in Europe—Europe, which geo- 
graphically is but the deeply-indented promontory in which 
the western side of the vast mass of Asia terminates. The 
other two—the States and Japan—are situated in North 
America and Eastern Asia respectively. Russia, of course, 
also includes nearly all Northern Asia. Two of the Euro- 
pean Powers, France and Great Britain, hold, on various 
tenures, large portions of the face of the globe remote from 
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their home territories. These simple geographical facts, es. 
pecially the last mentioned, must be kept in mind when we 
discuss the question why these few Powers cannot, in present 
circumstances, establish peace amongst themselves and thus 
impose it upon the world. The reason is this. 

Four of them, France, Great Britain, Russia and the United 
States, find themselves so well supplied with the world’s 
goods—territory, markets, raw materials, food supplies—that 
they are tolerably content with their share: they have, if not 
all they want, yet so much that they would rather keep what 
they have than risk it by trying to get more. 

Three of them, Germany, Italy and Japan, are by compari- 
son almost destitute of those goods. Consequently they feel 
in a permanent inequality regarding the others. Japan is in 
process of solving her grievance by freely helping herself, al- 
though she was bound by various solemn obligations under 
the League, to the territory of another member. Italy has 
threatened to embark upon the same unconscionable course. 
It is only a question of time and opportunity before Germany, 
who has the additional grievance of having been deprived of 
considerable colonial dependencies, begins to do the same. 

Here we have the reason why the Big Seven cannot agree 
amongst themselves to insist upon so desirable a thing as 
world peace, and to have done altogether with the waste and 
unrest of war. Four of them are content, being rich: the 
others are not, being poor. To be so would be to acquiesce 
in their present inferiority and to suffer the handicap of 
poverty, whilst the rest are growing more and more pros- 
perous because of their extraneous possessions. Unless, some- 
how, their deficiencies can be made good peacefully, unless 
the unsatisfied trio can secure a ready outlet for their surplus 
populations and access to raw materials for their industries— 
two essential requisites for the health of a modern industrial 
State—through sources at their own disposal, they will pre- 
pare themselves to acquire these things by force. Hence we 
note that those three discontented Powers have little use for 

the League of Nations, which is precisely meant to prevent 
aggression. Japan has left it since last March. Germany 
has given notice to quit. Italy threatens to do the same. The 
other four are content with the status quo, guaranteed by the 
Covenant of the League and the Kellogg Pact. The destitute 
Powers are “‘revisionists’’: and that, not only in regard to 
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the Versailles Treaty, which gave no dependencies or Man- 
dates to Italy, and deprived Germany of those which she had. 
It is the distribution of colonial possessions as a whole that 
in their eyes needs ‘‘revising.’’ They want a larger place in 
the sun. It is no use telling them that they are newcomers 
into the ranks of the Great Powers, and that there is no terri- 
tory left for them to occupy. It is true that, however glorious 
their history may have been, they ave late competitors for the 
homage of the modern world, that the German Reich was 
born of the Franco-German War, that the unification of Italy 
was completed about the same time, and that Japan became 
a World-Power only after the defeat of Russia in 1905. The 
point is that, here and now, these great nations definitely lack 
what enables the other four to maintain their greatness— 
elbow-room for their swarming nationals, and access to the 
material wealth that they have not got at home. 

Is it only a coincidence that the three discontented Powers 
have become despotisms, wherein civil liberties, in the in- 
terests of national self-assertion, are almost wholly in abey- 
ance? Let us leave Japan out of account as having, under 
the sway of a military autocracy, cut herself off from the 
comity of civilized nations, so as to be the more free to pursue 
her imperialistic designs; noting, however, the singular 
similarity in trend and circumstance which her recent his- 
tory presents, to the bygone story of an island race on the 
other side of the Old World, which also became an Empire, 
although, as it were, by accident. If Germany and Italy can 
be given satisfaction, Japan may later fall into line. There 
can be no doubt that the Nazis would never have been able 
to attain absolute power had not a sense of grievance, born 
of defeat and intensified by continued Allied efforts to make 
defeat permanent, pervaded the masses of the German people. 
And much of the dissatisfaction which Signor Mussolini ex- 
ploited to make himself supreme arose from the sense that 
victorious Italy had got little from the War except some 
“rectifications of frontier,’’ * and was contemptuously passed 
over in the assignment of Mandates. The result is that these 
two Totalitarian States, as long as their regime of autocracy 
lasts, are peculiarly capable of making trouble, on the grounds 

1 The paltry cessions to Italy of colonial territory in Libya and Somaliland 
made by France in January last, was but a tardy application of Article 13 of 


the Treaty of London (1915): the promised territory in the south of Asia Minor 
was never actually ceded, because of the unexpected resurrection of Turkey. 
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of the highly disadvantageous conditions in which, whether 
by accident or design, they are placed. And until the causes 
of their vigorous resentment have been removed, there seems 
no possibility of securing world peace. 

Hitherto, no attempt to satisfy them has been made—nay, 
there is no general recognition amongst the contented Powers 
that they have a right to satisfaction. Consequently, their 
sense of violated justice will not allow them to rest: they 
are preparing to exact by force the equality which no one 
seems disposed to grant them willingly. And their threatened 
recourse to war has inevitably reacted upon the others, who 
may have to defend their possessions against them. Need we 
look to any other reason why the attempt to reduce and limit 
armaments during the last three and a half years has had only 
the ludicrous effect of increasing them? Despite protesta- 
tions and pacts, the Great Powers are still living under war- 
conditions, because two of them firmly believe that they are 
being, and will continue to be, unfairly denied their rights. 

As has been implied, the Italian threat against Abyssinia, 
the object of which, as Signor Mussolini has frankly stated, 
(The Times, September 5th) is to give his countrymen “‘an- 
other Italy beyond the seas,’’ has had the good effect of at 
last forcing the above fact upon public opinion. Obviously 
in consequence, Sir Samuel Hoare suggested at Geneva on 
September 11th that, as ‘‘abundant supplies of raw materials 
appear to give peculiar advantage to the countries possessing 
them’’ provision should be made for ‘‘the free distribution of 
such raw materials among the industrial countries that re- 
quire them, so that all fear of exclusion or monopoly may be 
removed, once for all.’’ This is the first notable evidence 
of any willingness amongst the ‘‘Haves’’ to share their ad- 
vantages with the ‘‘Have-nots’’ and, though the step is a 
short one, at least it leads to the only possible way to peace. 
Those ‘‘patriots’’ who shy at the least national sacrifice—the 
outcry which greeted Mr. Eden’s mere suggestion that Abys- 
sinia should be given access to the sea at Zeila showed how 
unfamiliar the idea is—and who quote complacently the adage 
‘‘sero venientibus ossa’’ as the last word of wisdom in the 
matter, will presently have a rude awakening. For, if the 
claims of one of the Have-nots may possibly be resisted for a 
time, the two together are strong enough to pull down the 
pillars of European security. And though Germany and 
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Italy at present differ in regard to Austria, their common 
resentment at their limitations may finally inspire common 
action in order to shake them off. 

This is, alas ! one of the international drawbacks of dictator- 
ship. For the term of their power, both Hitler and Musso- 
lini, changeable and not over-wise men, with no clear prin- 
ciple of conduct but the false one that the State is above the 
moral law, can commit their whole people to courses of action 
dictated by narrow national selfishness without any thought 
of wider and more remote consequences. Nor can they be 
trusted to keep their word if immediate self-interest suggests 
the breach of it. They are bound to be hostile to any system 
of collective action, since they recognize no higher good than 
the welfare of their own nation, and no stable right unless it 
can be maintained by force. Fascism and Nazi-ism are twin 
brothers, both antinomian in essence; until they crumble 
through their own inherent viciousness, the only right policy 
is to remove the grievances in which they find justification for 
their existence, and thus hasten their downfall. We are ac- 
customed to say that Communism can best be overcome by 
treating the proletariat with justice and charity, and admitting 
them to the amenities of life, of which their undeserved 
poverty deprives them. Similarly the despotisms can best be 
overthrown by showing their victims that they can obtain 
their rights from other nations, without having to surrender 
all forms of civil liberty into the hands of those who under- 
take to vindicate them. 

Hitlerism was born of the conviction that France looked 
for security to the permanent suppression of Germany. And 
France sought that impossible object, because otherwise 
Germany must needs be the stronger military Power, hav- 
ing already an excess of 25 million inhabitants, and increasing 
annually about five times as fast. Moreover, when she ab- 
sorbs, as she ultimately must, the members of her own race on 
her borders, she will then be twice as numerous. Despair- 
ing, apparently, of ever being at peace with her adversary 
by other means, France has aimed at maintaining the military 
superiority the War gave her, although in the circumstances, 
the effort was bound to be futile. As well might Germany 
hope to gain military supremacy over the swarming millions 
of Russia. After all, the best security is to be found in mak- 
ing friends with possible foes, and the best way of making 
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friends is by showing kindness. The chance of doing so at 
Versailles was almost irreparably lost, and the wrong direc- 
tion then taken was blindly followed in the succeeding years 
till the nations are now further apart than before the War. 
Germany as a Great Power is determined to achieve unity and 
security and prosperity just like any other, and, as at present 
led, is seeking these things by force. How is she to be satis. 
fied and brought back again into friendly association with the 
rest? How, indeed, are the author of ‘‘Mein Kampf’’ and 
his fellow-dictator south of the Alps to be made ‘‘good Euro- 
peans’’? Nothing will make them so, except some measure 
of revision of Versailles, as Versailles itself contemplated, and 
especially some recognition of their need of overseas de- 
pendencies. 

**Expand or explode !’’ Someone, perhaps Signor Musso- 
lini, has expressed that need in a picturesque ‘‘slogan,’’ drawn 
from the behaviour of gases. If a great nation ‘‘explodes” 
into war, it cannot but damage all the others. Accordingly, 
the task of international statesmanship is to provide those 
peoples who so need it with the means of peaceful expansion. 
Writing not long ago in Foreign Affairs, Signor Dino Grandi 
put the case for Italy with admirable force— 


Ours is a vital problem that involves our very existence 
and our future, a future of peace, tranquillity and work 
for a population of forty-two million souls, who will num- 
ber fifty millions in another fifteen years. Can this popula- 
tion live and prosper in a territory half the size of that 
of Spain and Germany, and lacking raw materials and 
natural resources to meet its vital needs, pent up in a 
closed sea beyond which its commerce lies, a sea the out- 
lets of which are owned by other nations, while yet others 
control the means of access? Meanwhile, all the nations 
of the world are raising barriers against the development 
of trade, the movement of capital, and emigration, de- 
nationalizing whoever crosses their frontiers to enter, | 
do not say their own homes, but even their protectorates 
and colonies.’ 


Yet the desire for national self-sufficiency, accentuated by the 
world-wide depression with which this decade began, tends 
to perpetuate this dog-in-the-manger attitude which affects 


1 See ‘‘The Foreign Policy of the Powers.’’ Harper Bros. (1925.) 
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Italy more than other nations. She is far the worst off of all 
the Great Powers in her home supply of essential industrial 
products and raw materials, having to import nearly every- 
thing but food, and having few exportable commodities to 
pay her way except her man-power, for which there is now 
little demand either in France or the United States. How 
far Italian immigration is prevented in the British Dominions 
and dependencies, I cannot say, but I remember the Aus- 
tralian authorities some years ago refusing landing-permits 
to some of that nationality. 

Thus, Sir Samuel Hoare’s proposal, good as a step in the 
right direction, will not solve the problem. Both Italy and 
Germany want dependencies of their own. How can that 
natural desire be satisfied in a world already parcelled out 
amongst other nations, great and small? Speaking on March 
19th of last year, Signor Mussolini said : 


Italy looks round the map to see what will be the posi- 
tion by the year 2000. North and West there is no ob- 
jective. In Africa and in Asia there is a place, not for 
conquest, but for national expansion and collaboration 
with the races of Africa and the East. Expansion in 
Africa is the task which I assign to future generations of 
Italians. 


The significance of the words italicized will not be missed. 
If those who own so much of the world had shown any dis- 
position to share it with the indigent, there would not be a 
war of conquest threatened to-day. To the objection that no 
Great Power has ever freely abandoned without some com- 
pensation any considerable portion of its possessions, the 
answer might be—the peace of the world based on justice is 
compensation enough. But there is another statesman-like 
suggestion, made originally by the Archbishop of West- 
minster in his Times letter of September 2nd, repeated by 
him in our present issue, and endorsed by many other re- 
sponsible correspondents, which shows, if only in outline, 
a way out of the difficulty. It is that the principle of trustee- 
ship embodied in the system of League Mandates should be 
revised and extended as far as possible to all dependencies be- 
longing to the civilized Powers. Enormous regions of the 
earth, sparsely inhabited by barbarous or semi-barbarous 
tribes, still await development and civilization. The task of 
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thus bringing the benefits of culture, moral and intellectual, 
as well as material, to our backward fellow-creatures is very 
unevenly distributed amongst civilized nations, some of 
which, indeed, are more concerned about what they can get 
from the ‘‘native’’ than what they can give him. The time 
has surely come to make at least a beginning of establishing, 
under the general supervision of the League of Nations, a 
system of Collective Trusteeship instead of exclusive owner- 
ship, not only in the interests of the aborigines which have the 
first claim, but also for the furtherance of the world’s pros- 
perity. On the same day as the Archbishop’s letter appeared, 
the Trades Union Congress opened its annual session at Mar- 
gate and urged the Government not only to secure a discus- 
sion of ‘‘the international control of the supply of raw mate- 
rials,’’ but also to apply ‘‘the principle of economic oppor- 
tunity to all nations in the undeveloped regions of the earth.” 
But more than that is needed, as the Archbishop sees and 
says. Mere liberty of access to another’s territory will not 
satisfy a Great Power. The map must show its colours. 
Instead of ownership, then, grant a sort of tenancy, under the 
League as international trustee. Tenancies are more easily 
transferred or divided than exclusive possessions, yet they 
confer the same benefits on the holder. Let all protectorates 
and dependencies—as distinct from colonies where white folk 
can live and work—take the shape of Mandates, so that they 
may be distributed more fairly. There is so much undeveloped 
wealth that no State need be the poorer for sharing part of 
its trust with another, in order that it may be better fulfilled. 
As Archbishop Hinsley points out, the main and ultimate 
justification for the occupation of barbarous territory by the 
civilized is the education and development of the barbarian. 
But the White Man’s Burden is more easily and effectively 
borne when shared. 

If all this sounds Utopian, it is because the good tendencies 
aroused by the Great War are not fully developed. That up- 
heaval destroyed the old conception of imperial rule, and, 
in the case of the British Empire, hastened the transformation 
of that institution into a Commonwealth. The recent recog- 
nition of the autonomous rights of Ireland and of India shows 
that the process is still at work. The United States, again, 
which ‘‘seized’’ Panama and occupied the Philippines, has 
quite recently recognized the full independence of both. The 
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White Man’s Burden should not only be shared, but be laid 
down when he can walk by himself! And if the alternative to 
giving scope for expansion is creating conditions for ex- 
plosion, is it not common sense to choose the former ? 

To sum up a simple argument which has perhaps been over- 
elaborated. 

The peace of the world lies in the agreement of seven Great 
Powers, in what regards their unity, security and prosperity. 

That agreement will never be reached, whilst de facto four 
of them have advantages the lack of which forces the other 
three into conditions of inferiority and permanent unrest. 

Accordingly, to secure the common boon of peace founded 
on justice, the four must be ready to sacrifice whatever may 
be necessary to rectify the balance. 

They will not lose in the long run. 

JOSEPH KEATING. 





The Garments of God 


E may keep the lovely prime 
Of the Spring, through Winter’s rime, 
Memory-guerdoned all the time, 


Who hath breathed the sweetness set 
In an April violet, 
Gathered when the woods are wet, 


Who hath heard a golden tongue, 
Singing when the night is young 
Songs that Orpheus left unsung, 


Who hath marked a steel-blue star 
Glint and glimmer from afar, 
Ere the dawn-gates fall ajar, 


Who hath mused if Angels might 
Show such keenness of delight 
As the homing swallow’s flight, 


For, with art that love supplies, 
He hath made of hopes and sighs 
Passports into Paradise. 

M. V. GARLAND. 











ABBOT CHAPMAN AND 
CONTEMPLATION 


An Open Letter to the Editor of 
“The Spiritual Letters of Abbot Chapman” 


[In our issue for June we published a detailed criticism, from 
the competent pen of Archbishop Goodier, of a recently published 
book—‘‘The Spiritual Letters of Dom John Chapman.’’ That 
criticism, which sought to put Catholics on their guard against 
what seemed to be certain unsound views on Prayer prominent 
in Dom Chapman’s teaching, was answered by Dom Roger 
Hudleston in the July Downside Review. It might therefore be 
supposed that the subjoined ‘‘Open Letter’’ would have more 
fitly appeared in that learned Quarterly, especially since Tue 
MonTH has as a general rule endeavoured to avoid opening its 
pages to controversy among Catholics. But since the Downside 
Review article has been widely distributed in pamphlet form, with 
the object of counteracting the warnings of THE MonrTH critique, 
it seems only right to allow its Most Reverend author to point out 
to our readers that it fails to do so, and that the cautions that he 
felt bound to express in the interests of Catholic orthodoxy, still re- 
tain all their force. Dom Roger’s reply was not a refutation.—Eb. } 


Y DEAR FATHER ROGER, 
M Only once before in my life do I remember hav- 

ing been drawn into controversy ; and that was due 
to an understatement, not an overstatement, made by me in 
the reviewing of a book. And now, though your “Reply” 
to my article showed me no reason why I should retract a 
single sentence in my strictures on Abbot Chapman’s way 
of writing, I had intended to say nothing. I was willing to 
leave to you all the honours of victory if you wished for 
them, trusting that your readers and mine would judge for 
themselves. However, I am told that this will not do; that 
to say nothing gives the impression that I have nothing to 
say; that silence proves me to have been unjust, both to 
the Abbot and to you; and this all the more since I am 
given to understand that your ‘‘Reply’’ is being circulated 
far and wide in pamphlet form, as a triumphant vindication. 
If, therefore, I take up the subject with you once more, | 
would ask you to believe that it is much against my will; 
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that I am notoriously no controversialist ; that above all on 
the subject of prayer I loathe controversy of any kind ; that if 
now I am driven to write more than I have already written, 
it is only because better judges than myself are of opinion 
that the simple truth, as I see it, needs to be more clearly 
expressed. 

Let us, then, pass on to your further warnings with regard 
to the reading of the Abbot’s ‘‘Letters.’’ In your Preface to 
the book you cautioned us against four peculiarities of their 
author, which might lead him to be misunderstood ; now you 
add three more with regard to the book itself. You say : 

That we ‘‘are largely in the dark as to the exact nature of 
the letters’’ ; 

That ‘‘we can only guess at many things which were known 
to him who wrote them’’ ; 

That there is much in them which ‘‘we can attain to only 
imperfectly, according to our capacity for ‘understanding’ 
and our power to read between the lines, which must depend 
largely on the degree of imaginative sympathy possessed by 
each separate reader.”’ 

Of course, dear Father, since your ‘‘Reply’’ is addressed 
to my article, this implies that I am singularly wanting in 
“imaginative sympathy,’’ and I humbly accept the condemna- 
tion. Let me only add, for surely it is significant, that though 
in my lifetime I have read many volumes of letters by spiri- 
tual writers, yet never have I come across a collection which 
has needed to be introduced with so many warnings, both as 
to the author, as to the letters themselves, and as to the per- 
sons to whom they were written. You are quite right; letters 
which demand such an introduction will call for much ‘‘ima- 
ginative sympathy”’ to be rightly understood; which “‘sym- 
pathy,’’ accustomed as I have always been to much less 
equivocal reading, it is possible I do not possess. 

Let us, further, accept your interpretations of the Abbot’s 
statements, surprising as some of them are: 

That ‘‘the way to pray well is to pray much,”’ and ‘‘the 
more you pray the better it goes,’’ mean only ‘‘pray without 
ceasing,’’ according to the mind of St. Paul ; at the same time 
remember that on one memorable occasion Our Lord Himself 
warned us against ‘‘praying much’’ and ‘“‘saying long 
prayers”’ ; 

That ‘‘all the theologians, Jesuits and Dominicans, are in- 
clined to look upon mysticism as a freak on God’s part,”’ 
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merely means that theologians consider mysticism ‘‘some- 
thing not ordinary”’ ; 

That ‘‘moral theology seldom answers any difficult ques- 
tion,’’ only means that moral, like ‘‘ascetic theology . . . is 
never quite adequate to life.’ 

All these explanations we will accept, though they reduce 
the Abbot’s most striking statements. to a mere succession 
of platitudes; and though, in spite of these platitudes, you 
yourself add that the second of these contains ‘‘a warning 
to his correspondent that theologians as a body would be 
against the theory he is about to propound.’’ Your explana- 
tions at least justify my suggestion, made in my article, that 
readers of the Abbot’s letters must remember that he does 
not always mean what he says. But I regret that my “‘imagina- 
tive sympathy’”’ is too weak to allow me to accept your 
repeated argument, that the context in each case makes the 
interpretation of the statements obvious. If that were so, one 
might have supposed that since you accuse me of being “‘less 
than fair’’ for not giving the contexts, you might have quoted 
them yourself and left your readers to judge. Have you done 
so? Never once. Instead you have substituted a para- 
phrase or interpretation of your own, and in the light of 
that interpretation have translated the words of the Abbot. I 
fear it was not only myself whom you suspected of lack of 
‘imaginative sympathy.”’ 

Let us come now to what you call ‘“‘the more serious 
points.’’ In my article I quoted certain passages from the 
‘“‘Letters,’’ set them alongside of condemned theses of 
Molinos, and asked how they differed. Sincerely, I wish you 
had shown me. Instead you express indignation that such 
a question should be asked; you confuse us all by mystic 
words, such as “‘ligature!’’, and make the confusion more 
confounded by showing that the word is differently inter- 
preted by the very authors you quote. You tell us that “‘liga- 
ture’’ is sometimes found in certain forms of prayer; you 
fall back on your old method of substituting your own words 
for those of the Abbot; you set the Abbot as a humble dis- 
ciple at the feet of St. John of the Cross and St. Francis de 
Sales; and you conclude with the shocked exclamation, twice 
marked: ‘‘And yet THE MONTH seeks to identify his views 
with those of Molinos! !”’ 

Dear Father, THE MonrtH article sought to do nothing of 
the kind; on the contrary, it saw parallels in language which 
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even you acknowledge, and it actually asked someone to show 
that they did not mean the same thing. And this is what we 
receive ; a multitude of words, a discussion on a most mystic 
point, quotations from other authors, and two or three notes 
of exclamation! In one place you tell us that the difference 
between the words of the Abbot and the words of Molinos is 
that the former is only a description, while the second is a 
direction; you forget that the description itself occurs in a 
letter of spiritual direction. One passage you have discussed 
at length, and your explanation truly staggers me. Let us 
dwell upon it for a moment. 

Among other statements made by the Abbot, I was much 
upset by one: ‘Thinking [in prayer] is more disastrous than 
sleep.’’ I looked at the letter again; it was to a “‘Canoness 
Regular of the Lateran.’’ That I might be quite fair, to 
myself as well as to the Abbot, I quoted ten lines of the para- 
graph in which it occurred. But it appears that my quota- 
tion did not go far enough. You point out that I omitted a fur- 
ther sentence, which, you now inform me, alters the whole 
meaning of the passage. The sentence is this: 

“But of course, one can do one’s best to keep off actual 
sleep by fidgeting, or by changing one’s position, and so 
forth.” 

Dear Father, let me say quite frankly that I omitted that 
sentence very deliberately, out of consideration for the Ab- 
bot. So lacking is my ‘‘imaginative sympathy’’ that I took 
the words to be another instance of that “‘incorrigible jesting’’ 
of which you warned us; one of those unguarded utterances 
to which you have told us he was liable. In all the spiritual 
literature in the Church’s history, what other spiritual writer 
has ever written anything like this: ‘‘Of course, one can do 
one’s best to keep off sleep by fidgeting’? We must not keep 
it off by “‘thinking,’’ for ‘‘thinking is more disastrous than 
sleep’; but we may keep it off by “‘fidgeting’’! Yet you 
insist on this sentence as the key to all the rest; you adduce 
it, and it alone, as proof that we must resist sleep in prayer. 
“Thinking is more disastrous than sleep,’’ says the Abbot; 
it is better, then, to sleep than to think. ‘‘Sleep is more 
disastrous than fidgeting,’’ you tell us; it is better to fidget 
than to sleep. It follows, then, that ‘‘fidgeting’’ in prayer 
is better than ‘‘thinking’’; ‘‘thinking’’ is ‘‘disastrous,’’ 
“fidgeting’’ will save our prayer. Could anything be more 
preposterous? Please do not say once more, as you said 
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before, that my conclusion is ‘‘grotesque.’’ The grotesqueness 
is not mine, it is your own; I have too much respect for Ab- 
bot Chapman to say that it is his. But meanwhile, in spite 
of this digression into which you have drawn us away, the 
original problem still stands, and you have given us not a 
word to enlighten us. How can the words ‘‘Thinking is more 
disastrous than sleep,’’ be benignly interpreted, even when 
the whole context, with the humorous addition on which you 
insist, is given in full? 

Indeed I would say that this, and not, as you later sug. 
gest, any different understanding of contemplation, is the 
real difficulty between us. I notice that you yourself realize 
the difficulty, first by substituting another, and then by quot- 
ing, more than once, the Abbot as writing, ‘‘thinking or 
reasoning out something,’’ implying that by ‘‘thinking’’ he 
meant ‘‘reasoning.’’ But I would recall to your attention— 
I say ‘‘recall’’ because, in the first instance, you quote the 
Abbot correctly—that ‘‘thinking or reasoning’’ are not his 
words. His words are ‘‘thinking, or even reasoning,’’ which 
means that he looks on the two as quite distinct ; and he con- 
demns them both. His correspondent has discovered that, 
unless she occupies her mind in prayer, she is liable to go to 
sleep. There is no question here of reasoning; it is a ques- 
tion chiefly of keeping awake, when reasoning is a sheer im- 
possibility. At one time the Abbot has encouraged her to 
occupy it with ‘‘some good thoughts,’’ now he says, flatly 
and uncompromisingly, that she must not. She protests that 
in that case she feels she is yielding to sleep. The Abbot 
then goes further; he tells her ‘“‘not to mind if her internal 
attitude is very much that,’’ not merely of yielding to sleep, 
but actually ‘‘of trying to go to sleep.’’ You confirm this 
by quoting another sentence of the Abbot (which, again, out 
of consideration for him, I had deliberately passed over): 
“The simplest way of making an act of attention to God is 
by an act of inattention to everything else. It is rather like 
the act of trying to go to sleep.’’ Do not think; rather go to 
sleep than think. What, then, must I do with my mind? 
Empty it of everything else. But this is rather like trying 
to go to sleep? So be it; do not mind if it is like trying to 
go to sleep, not even if sleep follows. This, the Abbot tells 
us, is why, or how, ‘‘one can remain united to God even 
when one goes to sleep in time of prayer. Don’t laugh!’’ If 
he had added: ‘‘Because prayer and resignation, resigna- 
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tion and prayer, are the same thing,’’ who would have seen 
any incongruity? Yet these last words are part of the con- 
demned thesis of Molinos. 

Now that I have said a little of what might be said con- 
cerning the details of your ‘‘Reply’’—for want of space I 
cannot deal with them all, as you, no doubt, could not deal 
with all that I had urged in my Review—let me come to the 
last point of all, which, you say, ‘‘gives the clue to the whole 
mystery of the writer’s failure to grasp the Abbot’s real mean- 
ing.” You say that ‘‘this lies in the fact that he and Abbot 
Chapman use the words ‘Contemplation’ and ‘Contemplative 
prayer’ in different senses.’’ You proceed with many quota- 
tions, from Abbot Butler, St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa, 
Father Steuart, S.J., and conclude : 

‘I think this should make the source of the misunderstand- 
ing evident. THE MONTH article uses the words ‘Contempla- 
tion’ and ‘Contemplative prayer’ in the sense of St. Ignatius, 
making them to include all the kinds of mental prayer given 
in [Abbot Butler’s] table. Abbot Chapman, however, 
whose views on prayer are based almost wholly on St. John 
of the Cross, reinforced by those of St. Francis de Sales, 
uses them in the sense that is given to them by these two 
great Doctors of the Church . . . making Contemplation begin 
with Prayer of Loving Attention.”’ 

Then comes the knock-out blow which has been already 
mentioned : 

“Yet THE MONTH article seeks to identify his views with 
those of Molinos! !”’ 

There follow some impressive quotations from Poulain, a 
further claim that the Abbot is a follower of St. John of the 
Cross ‘‘the great Doctor of Mystical Theology’’; then the 
coup de grace puts St. Ignatius Loyola in his place, and at 
the same time leaves me biting the dust. You write, as a 
final peroration, with the victor’s magnanimous pity for his 
two victims : 

“T trust I need not say that, in pointing out that St. Igna- 
tius uses the word ‘contemplation’ in a sense different from 
that given to it by earlier writers, and by many later ones who 
are not members of the Society of Jesus, I have no intention 
of criticizing the Saint. My point is that, if the word be taken 
in the old sense, as by St. Gregory, St. John of the Cross 
(and also Abbot Chapman), the whole basis on which THE 
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MONTH article seeks to condemn the words of the Abbot is 
destroyed. .. On [the Abbot’s] lips, the word ‘contempla. 
tion’ meant what St. John of the Cross uses it to mean, not 
what it means when used by St. Ignatius.”’ 

Poor St. Ignatius! If he were living now I am sure he 
would accept with joy, probably with a smile, the insinua- 
tion which this triumphant piece of rhetoric implies. To only 
one thing would he take exception ; for the rest he would let 
the presumably better-informed man have his way. Only 
when he found his teaching on prayer stigmatized as some. 
thing new, as not ‘‘in the old sense,’’ only then do I think he 
would have been roused. If there was one thing that marked 
St. Ignatius, one thing which he impressed on his disciples 
so that it has become at once their stigma and their glory, it 
was that they should always be of one mind with the Church, 
What other saint or founder has gone to the trouble of writ- 
ing ‘‘Rules for thinking with the Church,’’ such as he has 
written? And this ‘“‘mind’’ is his in regard to prayer as to 
all things else. You speak of his use of the word ‘‘contempla- 
tion’’ as something new; still more, as something unique, 
differing from what went before him, and from what came 
after him ; and you champion what you call Abbot Chapman's 
use of the word because it conforms to both. May I refer 
you to two articles in the Clergy Review for July and August, 
1934, written by your confrére, Dom David Knowles, O.S.B., 
entitled : ‘‘Contemplation in Saint Thomas Aquinas’’? Per- 
haps you will excuse me if, for a moment, I, too, become en- 
thusiastic—enthusiastic but not rhetorical—and say that I 
look on those two articles as the finest piece of ascetic writing 
that I have seen for many years. Dom David, in those 
articles, is not concerned with “‘ligatures,’’ nor with the de- 
gree of prayer in which contemplation is to be placed ; though 
his studies of St. Teresa in the Downside Review prove him 
a master of mystical theology second to no one that I know. 
He is engaged with contemplation itself, in what it consists 
and what is its meaning ; if we keep ourselves to that perhaps 
we shall learn its substance better than by any smart dis- 
tinctions. 

And what is the gist of those articles? To begin with, 
much against his will as my article was against mine, he ts 
compelled to surrender, and even oppose, Abbot Chapman, 
as no exponent of, because obviously unacquainted with, the 
mind of St. Thomas on Prayer and Mystical Theology. In- 
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deed, the articles are no more than a vindication of St. 
Thomas against one of those rash and unsound generaliza- 
tions of the Abbot, of which we already know. Dom David 
proves, not only that the mind of the Angelic Doctor was 
‘one of the most lucid in the whole history of mankind,’’ 
but that he was himself also one of the greatest of mystics. 
What, then, was contemplation to him? Did it exclude think- 
ing? These are Dom David’s words: ‘‘For St. Thomas 
contemplatio is a purely intellectual operation, as dilectio is 
a purely affective one.’’ Its object is well expressed in the 
text : ‘‘Taste and see how sweet is the Lord.’’ Its chief foun- 
dations are the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, especially Wisdom 
and Understanding: ‘‘The Gift of Wisdom leads to a God- 
like, and as it were explicit, contemplation of revealed truth, 
which faith holds in a human manner, as it were disguised.”’ 
Dom David shows St. Thomas as accepting always the defini- 
tion, ‘‘the ascent of the mind to God,’’ in harmony with St. 
Gregory, who says that ‘‘in contemplation is sought the first 
beginning, God.’’ The realization by the mind of things 
divine, that, to St. Thomas, is the foundation of all else. 
Dom David concludes: ‘‘What we normally understand by 
‘contemplative prayer’ St. Thomas would consider as an act 
of charity in the will, and of the Gifts of Wisdom and Under- 
standing in the intellect, directed by charity.’’ More than 
that; he quotes St. John of the Cross as stating, in agree- 
ment with St. Thomas : ‘‘Contemplation, whereby the under- 
standing has the loftiest knowledge of God, is called mystical 
theology’’; and he adds that St. John ‘“‘is never tired of de- 
fining ‘infused contemplation’ as ‘knowledge with love,’ or 
‘loving knowledge.’’’ And, ‘“‘this definition,’’ adds Dom 
David, ‘‘is in full accord with the age-long tradition of the 
Church.”’ 

“Knowledge with love or loving knowledge’’; with this 
definition of contemplation Dom David shows that all the 
great masters agree; St. Gregory, Dionysius, St. Thomas, 
St. John of the Cross—it would be easy to add many more, 
and to show that this was the meaning of contemplation ‘‘in 
the old sense,’’ as you somewhat quaintly put it. But will 
the greatest disparager of St. Ignatius deny that this is exactly 
what is meant by that curious term ‘‘Ignatian contempla- 
tion’? ‘Interior knowledge of the Lord, so that I may love 
Him the more’’ ; ‘‘Understanding of the true life, which the 
supreme and true Captain shows’’; ‘‘Sorrow with Christ 
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sorrowful, broken with Christ broken’’; ‘‘Intense rejoicing 
at such great glory and joy of Christ our Lord’’ ; last of all, 
“Interior knowledge . . . so that I may be truly grateful, and 
in all things love and serve His Divine Majesty’’ ;—the theme 
repeats itself through the Exercises from beginning to end, 
and there is no other. As distinct from other forms of con- 
templation, ‘‘Ignatian contemplation’’ does not exist ; it is one 
with all that has gone before it, it is ‘‘in full accord with the 
age-long tradition of the Church,’’ it is ‘“‘contemplation in 
the old sense,’’ though it pleases you to say that it is not. 
Nay more, in spite of your distinction, I will maintain that 
it differs in no sense from the teaching of St. John of the 
Cross. Dom David has shown us how this definition covers 
by far the greater part of the lessons of St. John; it follows, 
and if space allowed it could be proved to the hilt, that the 
refined sense which you please to give as a definition is but 
a special use of the word, that it covers but a limited field, 
and that even in that field it does not exclude the larger and 
broader definition of the Dominican St. Thomas, the Bene- 
dictine-Cistercian Ludolph, the Jesuit Ignatius. 

‘*Knowledge with love or loving knowledge’”’ ; this is con- 
templation as the Church has sanctioned it, so far as she has 
expressly sanctioned contemplation at all. But knowledge is 
of the mind, knowledge necessitates thought; thinking is 
essential to contemplation. When, then, I find a kind of 
contemplative prayer which declares that ‘‘thinking is more 
disastrous than sleep,’’ which emphasizes this by distinguish- 
ing thinking from reasoning—‘‘thinking or even reasoning” 
it says—which teaches that ‘“‘the simplest way of making 
an act of attention to God is by an act of inattention to 
everything else, it is rather like the act of trying to go to 
sleep,’’ I consider it no exaggeration to say that this is a kind 
of ‘‘contemplative prayer which, ruling out thinking, rules 
out contemplation.”’ 

And this no amount of passages from mystical writers, 
taken out of their context—let me, for once, if only for the 
humour of it, retort an argument which has so often pleased 
you—can gainsay. Never does St. John forbid us to think 
in prayer; Abbot Chapman expressly does. Never does St. 
John say that one of the best ways to attend to God is to 
empty the mind, ‘“‘like trying to go to sleep”’ ; the Abbot does. 
You are indignant that I ‘‘seek to identify his doctrines with 
those of Molinos.’’ Expressly I did no such thing. I asked 
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you to show me in what they differed, and I regret to say you 
have not done so. ‘‘Amicus Plato, sed magis amica veritas.” 
You have explained away many of his statements; you have 
scattered much mystical dust; but however golden that dust 
may be my questions remain unanswered. 

May I end on a more conciliatory note? Students of prayer 
know that in France and elsewhere there has revived of late 
an old misery, that of dividing prayer into ‘‘schools,’’ and 
then of setting one ‘‘school’’ against another. Now it had 
become clear to many of his friends that in his later years 
Abbot Chapman had been somewhat influenced by this move- 
ment. In more than one place he had shown a decided re- 
spect for a certain marvellous maker of distinctions, who de- 
lighted in setting up idols that he might knock them down 
again, in ‘‘teasing”’ his rivals as he called it. More than once 
I have known the Abbot to find delight in doing much the 
same thing; I have known him to describe himself as “‘what 
some people would call a heretic in prayer.’’ This, I know, 
and I have never thought of it otherwise, was part of that 
“incorrigible jesting’’ of which you speak; nevertheless, it 
marked a tendency which surely none of his greatest ad- 
mirers, of whom I claim to be one, can help but regret. Prayer 
is not a matter of ‘‘schools’’ ; it may find different definitions, 
but, if they are true, they cannot be opposed one to another. 
When one says ‘‘the contemplation of St. John of the Cross, 
not that of St. Ignatius,’? you may be sure beforehand that 
somewhere in that statement there lies a fallacy. In my article 
I was at pains to show that the spirit of St. Benedict was close 
akin to the spirit of St. Ignatius; Dom David Knowles has 
helped me to show that the spirit of St. Ignatius is the spirit 
of St. John of the Cross. Get mixed up with ‘‘ligatures,’”’ 
“dark nights of the soul,’’ ‘‘mystical marriages,’’ and what 
not, and, as experience shows on every side, you are sure to 
quarrel; what is more, sometimes at least, on such slippery 
ground you are sure to fall. But if we leave these things 
more to God, who alone can give them, and if we dwell more 
on that “‘knowledge with love or loving knowledge,’’ which 
Dom David tells us so truly is ‘‘in full accord with the age- 
long tradition of the Church,’ then we cannot disagree. And 
that we may never disagree, on this matter as on everything 
else, is the longing of my whole soul. 

Your most sincere Brother in Our Lord, 


*H ALBAN GOODIER, S.J. 





MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
AN AMERICAN APPRECIATION OF FATHER BEDE JARRETT, 0.P. 


LTHOUGH I never saw him, I knew at once from the books 

he had written, which I fell upon by chance, that the late 
Father Bede Jarrett was a man out of the common. He died about 
eighteen months ago but, despite the fact that I am little wiser 
about his person, I find myself returning again and again to his 
books. They are written with such distinction, the thinking in 
them is so uncompromisingly clear and clean-cut, the analysis so 
forthright, honest and unostentatious, that I feel it a sort of duty 
to pay a small tribute to them. It is not very often that Catholic 
books, in the overwhelming spate of non-Catholic literature to- 
day, I do not say, deserve, for many do that, but demand universal 
attention. They are apt to be either too meek or too uncom- 
promising. But Father Jarrett’s writings are always courageous 
yet are tempered with an equanimity and candid urbanity the like 
of which I have rarely met. 

He was known in Catholic England as a typical son of St. 
Dominic, learned yet simple, strong yet gentle, ascetic yet gay- 
hearted and humorous, a lover of all hardy and healthful en- 
deavour that kept the heart and mind in the right place. A man, 
too, whose tongue was as eloquent as his pen. Here my know- 
ledge is second-hand, derived from one who made a retreat under 
him during his last visit to America in 1933, and carried away the 
most vivid impression of him. A way of speaking utterly without 
mannerism or gesture, a sincerity that was the fruit of clear con- 
viction, a profundity that, though unadorned, avoided every com- 
monplace—those were the characteristics of his utterance that ex- 
plained his power. Reckoned as, perhaps, the ablest preacher in 
his Order in England, he relied upon them, rather than on the 
more showy oratorical gifts, to persuade or convince his audi- 
ences. 

From that retreat my informant carried away and brought to 
my notice one of his books, ‘‘Meditations for Layfolk.’’ It is an 
unassuming title for a storehouse of spiritual wisdom, full of 
memorable quotable things, worthy of constant reference. They 
are short essays, each divided in the ordinary way into ‘‘points” 
to be ruminated over. But, in spite of the injunction that one 
should pause and think after each point, it is difficult to do so, 
since the ‘‘argument’’ is so attractively presented that one hastens 
to assimilate the whole. Then one returns—over and over again 
—to read and ponder. Some philosophical writers there are whose 
works call for re-perusal, but only to seek a meaning undiscover- 
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able at first sight. Father Jarrett manages to be at once profound 
and intelligible. 

He died comparatively young after a life spent in the cares of 
administration, so his literary output is not large. The six books 
with which I am familiar all differ one from another, both in 
style and subject-matter." There is a book of Lenten sermons, 
“The House of Gold,’’ taken down in shorthand as he preached 
them, which, therefore, do not have the polished literary form of 
the ‘‘Meditations for Layfolk.’’ Another, ‘‘The Space of Life 
Between,’’ reflections for young men, has one of the most moving 
prefaces I have ever read. Then there is ‘‘A History of Europe,’’ 
in 550 pages, which is written in a frankly tabulated manner for 
students, necessarily compressed, but abounding in striking vig- 
nettes. Then, ‘‘No Abiding City’’ contains the text of a series of 
Lenten conferences on the meaning of life, given in London in 
1933, and finally, the posthumous ‘‘Charles IV’’ analyses the period 
of that emperor’s reign as the crucial time of all European history. 
These are not the works of a retired student set aside to write, but 
the parerga of an otherwise greatly occupied life. 

Father Jarrett’s great achievement, as it is the achievement to- 
wards which all the priesthood strives, was to make God more per- 
ceptible to His creatures in the world. It is so easy, as the Phari- 
sees found of old, to be outwardly decorous and respectable, an ob- 
server of rules, a frequenter even of Sacraments, and yet be spiri- 
tually barren. ‘‘Meditations for Layfolk’’ is meant to make 
religion real. It applies unchangeable principles to changing con- 
ditions of contemporary life, and although practical books, as he 
modestly says, have a way of beginning as novelties for one genera- 
tion and ending up as platitudes for the next, I am sure this book 
will always be fresh and stimulating. Not that he lacked vision: 
he had, in fact, more than a touch of the poet. The dedicatory 
preface to ‘‘The Space of Life Between,’’ certain passages in the 
“History of Europe,’’ show how high he could soar. Consider 
this description of contemplation : 

To contemplate is perfectly simple; to contemplate is to 
gaze. The Egyptian statues seem crystallized contemplation ; 
they sit so silently after the fashion of the changeless East, 
with their hands upon their knees and their eyes fixed at a 
dead level, gazing far out into the even desert. The statues, 
too, of Buddha, despite their gesture and their corpulency, 
and the self-satisfied air they usually suggest, have about them 
the sense of restfulness. They are still and contemplative. 
Even the writhing figure of the Crucified, stripped of all ac- 
cidental dignity and composure, yet, by its hushed and brood- 
ing inertness, speaks of deep-souled peace; and we are sure 

1 His American admirer seems not yet to have come across the half-score 


other books—sermons, histories, biographies—published by Father Jarrett, 
and noticed from time to time in this Review.—Ep. 
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that the prayer of Our Master on the hillside by the lake or 
in the garden of Mount Olivet, for all its agony and its op. 
pression at the near thought of death, was the still prayer 
of contemplation, the gazing with questioning yet patient 
eyes upon the infinite being of God. 
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But although the author had this rich understanding of true 
spirituality, he knew too with an expert’s knowledge the human 
side of life. ‘‘Only the young can understand the young’’ was one 
of his humble sayings, but he understood because he remained 
young. He knew the capacity of youth for self-sacrifice and 
generosity, and he showed youth that perfect service need not 
wait for maturity. 

‘‘Not when the sense is dim; 
Now, in the time of joy, 

I would remember Him— 
Take the thanks of a boy.’’ 


There can be, then, no complete appraisal of Father Bede which 
does not include the human, the scholarly, and the mystical. His 
devotional books are full of the most attractive kind of sanctified 
common sense, profound, urbane, yet where principle is concerned, 
unbending as iron. 

As to his historical and biographical work, it may be said that, 
while he had an eye to detail, he never lost the larger vision. The 
‘*History of Europe,’’ in less than 600pages, must needs be a bird’s- 
eye view, an apt enough description, since it is from the heavens 
that the bird surveys human affairs, and Father Jarrett saw every- 
thing sub specie aeternitatis. In this it differs essentialiy from 
non-Catholic histories which, ignorant of the whole truth, must 
needs distort what they know. 

This spiritual insight, however, is the quality that binds all these 
writings together. From this they draw their inspirational value. 
Mere exposition of duty, with its rewards and sanctions, cannot 
rouse enthusiasm. Father Bede, knowing that God is essentially 
Love, stresses the approach to Him through love, love that speaks 
through the tongue of sacrifice and excites to heroism. 


JAMES W. LANE. 





. CATHOLICS AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


HE ever increasing penetration of the activities of Local 

Government into the homes and lives of all of us, must have 
the effect of raising a problem for Catholics. The extension of 
Social Services in so many directions, the application of statutes to 
local institutions, the control over combined and individual activi- 
ties by the local authorities cannot but help to affect directly the 
Catholic community. Can we afford to leave the working of Local 
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Government alone, stand aloof, and let it pass entirely into the 
hands of those who may be earnest, active, industrious and effi- 
cient, but are actuated and swayed by ideals and impulses in which 
Catholic principles play no part? We cannot, but what are we 
doing about it! 

Local Government is carried out by various elected councils and 
their officials, under the more or less effective supervision of 
Government Departments, mainly that of the Ministry of Health. 
These councils, whether County, Borough, or District (Urban or 
Rural) are not legislative bodies, and do not make laws, but have 
to administer those, concerning certain matters, which are placed 
on the statute book by the collective wisdom, or unwisdom, of Par- 
liament. At first sight this might seem to be a purely formal duty, 
which allowed no scope for local initiative, energy or decision, 
and cut out any opening for variety or ‘‘local colour.’’ This is 
not so, though there is a growing tendency on the part of Govern- 
ment Departments to regard such ‘‘rubber-stamping’’ as the ideal. 
But not until this country adopts more crudely Muscovite methods 
than it seems inclined to do at present, shall we sink to the rule of 
the ‘‘Commissar’’ telling each local authority what to do and when 
and how to do it. That loss of liberty is, however, possible, unless 
local authorities, having some right and definite principles, are 
prepared to resist the growth of bureaucracy. 

Take a case in point. Last year the Minister of Health issued 
a circular calling the attention of local authorities to the new fact, 
that he did not object to them establishing clinics for the giving of 
advice and assistance for the practice of Contraception, more 
politely but less accurately called ‘‘Birth Control.’’ This, mark you, 
was purely permissive, but a ‘‘nod is as good as a wink to a blind 
horse,’’ and councils began to vie with one another in treating 
this permission as if it was a definite instruction, or even an 
order. In spite of the opposition of a few members, such clinics 
have been established by various councils, just because they have 
been for a long time inundated with propagandist literature, both 
directly and through the Press, and have not enough Christian 
principle to detect its radical immorality. The cause of ‘‘steriliza- 
tion of the unfit’? would probably have gained its point by the same 
means, and in the same way, but for the fact that bodily mutilation 
is contrary to the principles of Common Law, and therefore cannot 
be introduced by administrative means, but requires direct legisla- 
tion. i 

There are other points on which Local Government to-day is apt 
to contravene Christian principles and those sacred individual 
and family rights which they safeguard. Education in all its 
modern ramifications, care of young persons and children, in- 
stitutional assistance of ‘the sick and destitute, freedom of the 
exercise of religion and so on, are only some of the danger points. 
We may be a minority, but we need not be, rather we must not be, 
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a silent and apparently acquiescent minority. In our own interests, 
we must recognize dangerous possibilities and, by securing 
adequate representation, try to avert them. 

Take the first point. We are met at once by the assertion that 
Catholics do take an active interest in the defence of their educa- 
tional rights. That is so, but why stop there? I have heard priests 
say that they cared for nothing in local public affairs but ‘‘the 
schools.’’ This, surely, is to overlook a large number of other 
tendencies to invade other rights almost equally vital. We must 
defend ourselves on the whole front, for the attack of modern 
Paganism comes from every side, although perhaps more openly 
from one than another. When our national Catholic Action Council 
gets to work its task will be first to stimulate and then co-ordinate 
our efforts. But unless Catholics as individuals take a lively 
interest in local affairs, and find out how, when, and where defence 
is needed, our unity of action will be to some extent impeded. It 
is no doubt ‘‘less bother’’ to keep out of politics, local and national; 
but such an ostrich-like attitude courts—and deserves—disaster, 

What does ‘‘taking an interest’’ actually mean? It means going 
to meetings, joining in discussions, reading the local papers, voting 
conscientiously at elections, interviewing candidates for office, and, 
generally speaking, putting forward the Catholic view in the Press 
or on the platform. There are various organizations concerned 
with Local Government affairs, Municipal Societies, Ratepayers’ 
Associations, Defence Leagues, Civic Clubs, etc., some of which 
are carefully organized, and effective, whilst some are futile. 
But, speaking from several years’ experience in connexion 
with organizations of this kind, it is rare to find Catho- 
lics either actively or passively co-operating in them, and the 
experience of being the ‘‘only Papist’’? on a committee is too 
common. Yet it is largely through the action of such societies that 
candidates for local councils are elected and influenced. Other 
interests are alive to this fact: why should not Catholics bestir 
themselves in like manner, since otherwise, in a non-Catholic 
milieu, matters affecting Christian consciences are liable to be 
settled to their detriment ? 

Let us briefly enumerate these authorities, who are elected by 
the ratepayers to carry out the work of local administration. There 
are County Councils, Borough Councils (concerning both large 
and small towns), District Councils in Urban and Rural Areas, 
Guardians Committees, and the (non-elected) Justices of the Peace, 
all of whom at times have to deal with and decide matters of vital 
interest to Catholics. Perhaps in districts where Catholics are 
relatively numerous, they may be adequately represented on these 
various bodies, but in the South and West of England, they are 
rarely to be found, although as competent for the arduous work of 
administration as their non-Catholic fellows. This, I am persuaded, 
is not the result of prejudice, but rather because Catholics, still per- 
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haps influenced by the traditions of pre-emancipation days, do not 
offer themselves for social service. Thus those few who do, have to 
bear responsibility for Catholic interests, often unsupported by 
their fellow Catholics, without any organization to bind them to- 
gether, or a centre from which they may learn what is going on in 
other councils, and where they may get reliable information on 
special points." The remedy is simple and obvious. Catholics who 
are competent must be urged to perform what is a religious as well 
as a civic duty. They must stand for election to these public 
authorities, and must secure the support of their fellow Catholics. 
There is plenty of room for them, for men and women who are 
ready to show an interest and capacity for this work are not too 
numerous. Though it is true that the better Catholic the better 
citizen, it is as citizens that they must come forward and nine 
times out of ten the question of their personal religion will never 
be thought about, much less used as a weapon against them. The 
late Sir John Gilbert was an outstanding example of what may, 
can and should be done in this way, and there are others, who 
though less well known, have demonstrated that a Catholic can 
be loyal and sincere to his principles, and at the same time be a 
useful and valuable member of a public authority. 

Zeal without discretion is no use, and the position requires much 
tact and hard work, and even more the exercise of patience and 
common sense. When controversial points arise, for example, 
the Catholic view should be stated on grounds of reason, not on 
grounds of Church authority, which naturally makes no appeal 
to the non-Catholics, even if it does not antagonize them. 

Superfluous to labour the need for immediate and concerted 
action in this matter. For over twenty-five years, the Catholic 
Social Guild has been insisting on its importance and has pro- 
vided abundant literature for guidance. And other societies have 
been no less explicit. Six years ago, Major Wegg-Prosser, Presi- 
dent of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, in a circular letter to 
the local conferences said: 


There is no question of the desirability of Catholics taking 
an ever-increasing share in the public life of this country, . . . 
I would therefore urge all Brothers to bear in mind their 
civic responsibilities, and in the cause of Holy Faith, get on to 
Public Bodies, or at least bring their influence to bear on them, 
when questions vital to Catholic interests are at stake. 


What is here urged upon that great Society is nothing more 
or less than what every Catholic should take to heart, and help 
on by his work and prayers to the fullest extent of his ability. 


J. L. P. WHARTON-HEWISON. 


1 There is, to be sure, a ‘‘Catholic Guardians Association,” listed in the 
Catholic Directory; the one exception that proves the rule! 
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CHICAGO CATHOLIC YOUTH. 
The Story of Cisca. 


YEAR ago this October, a Jesuit in Chicago, Rev. Joseph 
Reiner, died at the early age of fifty-three. Too few outside 
the Chicago diocese know of his great work. 

In 1927, Father Reiner, then dean of the College of Arts and 
Science at Loyola University, took cognizance of the great num- 
ber of Catholic boys and girls in Chicago who were indeed needful 
of dynamic spiritual help and who could, if guided aright, help 
much to remedy the many abuses of the time. Students in the 
State of Illinois, in which Chicago is situated, must remain in 
school until the age of sixteen. In addition to this compulsory 
attendance at school, many finish high-school at a later age, and 
many again are to be found in the Catholic Colleges and Univer- 
sities. (It may be noted in passing that there are two Catholic 
Universities in Chicago: Loyola, under the Jesuits, and De Paul, 
under the Vincentian Fathers; there are also four or five women’s 
colleges in the Chicago area.) The number of Catholic students 
in Chicago is, therefore, quite considerable. To organize these 
Catholic students in high school and college, Father Reiner founded 
the ‘‘Chicago Student Conference on Religious Activities’’—Cis- 
cora, as it was originally called. 

Father Reiner’s ideal was somewhat similar to that of the Grail 
and of the Jociste movements, only his purpose was to train Catho- 
lic youth during their school career, so that there would be less 
need of similar organizations later. He wished to imbue youth 
with concrete ideals and knowledge which would fit them for 
Catholic lay leadership: it was far from his mind to fill them only 
with vague enthusiasms and mere aspirations for later service. 

Accordingly he framed this rule of life for Ciscora members: 


1. Say your daily prayers devoutly (morning, evening, grace 
at meals). 

. Assist at Holy Mass, receive Holy Communion, visit the 
Blessed Sacrament every day; at least, every Sunday. 

. Cultivate filial devotion to Our Blessed Mother (daily act of 
consecration, rosary, scapular, respect women). 

. Frequently unite yourself with Our Lord through aspirations, 
spiritual communions. 

. Every day spend five minutes or more in mental prayer. 

. Do some spiritual reading every day (New Testament, Fol- 
lowing of Christ). Read Catholic literature regularly. 

. Identify yourself with the religious and social activities of 
your parish and your diocese. 

. Study, pray, sacrifice, for the missions. 

. Be the best that you can be at home. 
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10. Be inflexible in regard to all forms of questionable amuse- 
ment. 

11. Take your social obligations (charitable, civic, industrial) 
seriously. 

12. Let your greatest victories be achieved in the cheerful, per- 
fect performance of your daily duties. 


Under Father Reiner’s guidance, student committees were 
formed in each of the fifty or more schools which subscribed to his 
plan: the total number of members has grown to over 15,000. 
Some committees study recent literature, and write reviews; others 
send Catholic news to the Catholic and lay Press; others discuss 
spiritual matters ; others, again, study the Encyclicals, or practical 
social, political and economic subjects; still others undertake to 
re-mail used Catholic books and papers to missionaries, poor 
parishes, or to the sick and defective. One very positive piece 
of work accomplished was the securing, by Ciscora members, of 
ten thousand new subscribers for the New World, the local diocesan 
weekly Catholic newspaper. Within each school all members 
meet at regular intervals, and here reports are read from the 
various committees formed. At these meetings there are talks by 
students, not only on the work of the committees, but on prayer, 
on character formation, on spiritual reading, on ways and means 
to help the Catholic cause. All this is no mean training in speech- 
making, in the accurate and brief marshalling of facts, in their 
attractive presentation. And Father Reiner insisted that each 
meeting held was to have its definite purpose: at each meeting 
specific practical resolutions were to be made, or specific business 
conducted, so that results would be certain, not purely nebulous. 
About three times a year general meetings of delegates of all the 
schools participating are held: usually about two thousand mem- 
bers attend these meetings, together with nearly two hundred 
faculty-members of the schools concerned—priests, teaching 
brothers, and nuns. 

In 1934, the name Ciscora was changed to Cisca, to represent 
the new title of: Chicago Student Catholic Action Movement. The 
organization was made an integral part of the Bishops’ Programme 
of Catholic Action in the United States, under the direct sponsor- 
ship of Bishop Sheil, auxiliary Bishop of Chicago. This was 
shortly before Father Reiner’s decease. Since his death, Bishop 
Sheil has filled his place, but the references to Father Reiner and 
his work in Cisca’s frequent Press news show that the fifteen 
thousand Chicago boys and girls still hold very dear the memory 
of their former leader. R.I.P. 

E.J.R. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


AMERICAN REviEW: Sept., 1935. A Mild Remonstrance, by G. K. 
Chesterton. [A scathing exposure of the mentality of a critic, 
who derides the rational arguments against contraception as 
“‘the height of absurdity.’’] 

CaTHoLic GAZETTE: Sept., 1935. The Fight for the Labourer’s 
Soul, by Dora Lennard. [Describes the French and Belgian 
organizations for the religious and social welfare of the young 
worker. } 

CaTHoLic Heratp: Aug. 24, 1935. The Corporate Order and 
Fascism. [Editorial, exposing the endeavour to identify the 
two in principle. ] 

Cité CHRETIENNE: Sept. 5, 1934. Jeunes Catholiques en Action, 
by H. Nicaise. [A useful summary of all the organizations 
united in the federation called ‘‘L’Association Catholique de la 
Jeunesse Belge,’’ with their aims and contacts. | 

CoMMONWEAL: Sept. 13, 1935. Communism turned Catholic, by 
J. Elliot Ross. [An interesting account of the Paraguay ‘‘Re- 
ductions,’’ showing how prosperity and happiness are attainable 
without the use of money. ] 

Erupges: Sept. 5, 1935. Guerre Coloniale et Théologie Catho- 
lique, by Y. de la Briére. [A detailed exposition and exposure 
of the supposed Right of Conquest. ] 

Ir1sH MonTHu_y : Sept., 1935. Soviet Evangel, by R. O’Farachain. 
[Extracts from authentic programmes, showing the essential 
anti-theism of the Soviets. ] 

Ir1isH Rosary: Sept., 1935. The Limpness of the League. 
[Editorial showing how inadequate an organization is, with no 
moral authority to control the evil proclivities of nations.] 

Stupigs: Sept., 1935. Abyssinia and its Jesuit Missionaries, by 
Herbert Thurston, S.J. [An interesting account of the growth 
of Catholicism in the country in the sixteenth century. ] 

TaBLet: Sept. 14, 1935. ‘‘A Pacific Era.’’ [An Editorial de- 
scribing the possibility of a new understanding in the Far East 
through a rapprochement between Australia and Japan. | 

THE Sicn: Sept., 1935. Italy and Ethiopia, by Denis Gwynn. 
[The ethical character and possible results of an Italian ag- 
gression on a Black State. } 

Universe: Aug. 30, 1935. The Levity of Puritanism, by G. K. 
Chesterton. [A heresy based on false premises and thus always 
reaching futile conclusions: } 





REVIEWS 


1—THE HOLY ANGELS '* 


T is to be regretted that the daily recitation of the Rosary dur- 

ing October, which, since the time of Pope Leo XIII, has be- 
come a regular observance of the Western Church, if not through- 
out Christendom, seems to have led to a certain slackening in de- 
votion to the Holy Guardian Angels. The month was formerly 
consecrated to them and their feast has not been displaced, but 
since October has become ‘‘the month of the Rosary’’ the memory 
of these heavenly attendants upon mankind has in some measure 
sunk into the background. For this, among other reasons, we 
cordially welcome the volume which Father Husslein has recently 
published, and we strongly commend it to the attention of those 
who are on the look out for spiritual reading appropriate to this 
season of the year. The treatment adopted in this book is, in the 
main, based upon the data furnished by Holy Writ. Theological 
speculations of an abstract character, such as we encounter in the 
Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas, and in his commentary on the 
Book of the Sentences, are here very lightly touched upon. The 
appeal is to the unlearned reader and it is reinforced by a num- 
ber of poetical quotations and by twenty-six pictures, of which 
the majority are reproduced from the engravings of Gustave Doré. 
Together with the sections devoted to the Guardian Angels, as 
well as to St. Michael and the other great Archangels, we have a 
chapter dealing with ‘‘the Angels of the Nations,’’ for Father 
Husslein holds the opinion that every country has its own special 
protector, and another concerned with Antichrist and the last 
days of the world. In this part of the book, and incidentally else- 
where, the author also finds occasion to touch upon the fallen 
angels and man’s need of protection from their maleficent influ- 
ence. Obviously, a great part of the contents of the volume lack 
any strict dogmatic authority, and are only matter for pious be- 
lief, but we may assume that nothing is propounded which has 
not the sanction of learned theological opinion. In a chapter 
headed ‘‘Saul and the Witch of Endor,’’ which is accompanied by 
a reproduction of Doré’s picture of that subject, Father Husslein 
touches upon Spiritualism. We are fully in agreement with him 
in believing that devotion to our Guardian Angels is the very best 
antidote to that fascination for the occult which is sapping the 
religious faith of so many thousands of those who formerly made 
profession of Christianity. In a certain very true sense all good 


: The Spirit World About Us. By Joseph Husslein, S.J., Ph.D. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. Pp. xiv, 148. Price, $1.50. 1934. 
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Catholics are Spiritualists. We whole-heartedly believe in a spirj- 
tual world and we are further assured that these spirits surround 
us, are interested in all we do, and although they are not free to 
speak audibly or to manifest themselves in visible form, they are 
able to put thoughts into our minds and in some measure to 
avert hostile influences. Let a Catholic cultivate a sense of this 
abiding friendly presence. He will run no danger of deception, 
but, on the other hand, will be continually strengthened in his 
understanding of man’s spiritual nature and of the future life which 
awaits him. HT. 


2—TERESA NEUMANN’ 


HERE seems to be no slackening in the interest aroused by 
the life story and wonderful phenomena of the Bavarian stig- 
matica whose name is now so widely known. Of the two trans- 
lated works before us one comes from England, the other from 
America. As to the first of these, a very few words will suffice, 
since a favourable notice of the French original appeared in these 
pages two or three years back. The author, Mme. Danemarie, 
a sister of the novelist Henri Bordeaux, has found favour with 
M. Georges Goyau, de 1’Académie Francaise, who contributes an 
epilogue. Her vivacious account embraces both Anne Catherine 
Emmerich, who died a century ago, and also her compatriot of 
Konnersreuth, whom Mme. Danemarie has visited and seen in 
ecstasy. The work is by no means critical, but it imparts pleasantly 
enough just that sort of information which is acceptable to pious 
devotees who take the supernatural character of all such mani- 
festations for granted. The translation by Mr. W. B. Wells has 
not, we fear, succeeded in reproducing the spontaneity of the 
original, but it will pass muster. One protest, however, we must 
make. The many misprints of the French text, particularly in the 
spelling of proper names, have nearly all been faithfully repro- 
duced, and even added to.” Father Hiimpfner, many times men- 
tioned, always appears as Humpfner; and vice versa Professor 
Wutz invariably has his name misprinted Witz. So again, when 
Mme. Danemarie, in a moment of distraction writes of ‘‘Krappel, 
Déchaut du Déme de Munster’’ (Déchaut = Dechant, i.e., Dean), 
Mr. Wells has converted this into ‘‘Krappel and Dechaut of 
Minster Cathedral.’’ Another funny mistake meets us on p. 36, 
1 (1) The Mystery of Stigmata. By Jeanne Danemarie. Translated by W. B. 
Wells. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. viii, 248. Price, §s. 
1934. (2) Therese of Konnersreuth; a New Chronicle. By F. Ritter von 
Lama. Translated by A. P. Schimberg. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 
(English Agents: G. Coldwell, 17 Red Lion Passage, W.C.1.) Pp. xii, 268. 
Price, $1.50. 1935- 
* For example, ‘‘Dr. Seidld of Waldassen’’ should be Seid! of Waldsassen, 


“‘Biichberger,”” Teresa’s bishop, should be Buchberger, ‘‘Guiliani’”’ should be 
Giuliani, etc. All these names, wrongly spelt, occur more than once. 
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where there is mention of ‘‘le mot du Pater: ‘ne nous induisez 
pas en tentation.’ ’? This is rendered ‘‘the words of the Father 
‘lead us not into temptation.’ ”’ 

The book of Friedrich Ritter von Lama is devoted exclusively 
to the case of Teresa Neumann, and it is practically a supplement 
bringing up to date the account previously published in other 
works by the same author. We may cordially welcome this full 
description of the later developments of the Konnersreuth prob- 
lem, for von Lama writes with exceptional knowledge, and has 
constant access to the stigmatica. He tells us that the ecstasies 
and the visions, the profuse bleeding from the eyes and from the 
wound in the side, the complete abstention from food and drink, 
all go on as before. Two new bleeding lacerations seem to have 
been added during these last years—one in the shoulder which, 
so far, has only been observed on Good Friday, the other, which 
is confined to the season of Lent, in the knees. This last first 
attracted attention in 1933. Von Lama has apparently com- 
piled the volume before us within the last few months, for he tells 
us that it is nine years since Teresa began to have visions of the 
Passion, and he mentions how Dr. Gerlich, her most remarkable 
convert, who had been editor of the Neuesten Nachrichten, the 
leading Daily of Munich, was taken out of prison and shot with- 
out a trial, one of the victims of Hitler’s Bartholomaus-Nacht, on 
June 30, 1934. It may be assumed, then, that the information 
supplied is as recent as can be looked for. As for Teresa’s general 
health, this seems to be surprisingly good, when compared with 
what is recorded of other similar cases. Anne Catherine Em- 
merich, Louise Lateau, Maria Mérl, Domenica Lazzari, were all 
practically bed-ridden long before their death. Teresa, who is now 
thirty-seven, has, of late years, undertaken quite long motor-car 
expeditions, for example to Trier and to Chur, and she has on 
one or two occasions slept away from home. The author also 
supplies interesting details regarding several remarkable conver- 
sions of people of distinction who have come to consult her or 
have witnessed her ecstasies; he speaks of striking cures seem- 
ingly effected by her prayers, but often purchased at the cost of 
vicarious suffering on her part, and he furnishes some evidence of 
bilocations and of predictions of hers which have subsequently 
been verified. 

Notwithstanding this, we find it hard to share what seems to 
be the author’s conviction that Teresa’s visions are all divinely 
inspired. The exact accord of these with the lessons of the 
Breviary surely points to some telepathic influence. We are told 
how, on August 1st, she saw the miraculous recoupling of St. 
Peter’s chains in the presence of ‘‘Pope Maximus’’ (pp. 118 and 
122). Now there never was any Pope Maximus, but the ‘‘Pontifex 
Maximus’’ mentioned in the Breviary lessons for this day may have 
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suggested that Maximus was a proper name, if indeed the blunder 
is not due to the translator. However, we know for certain from 
other accounts that Teresa sees St. Catherine of Alexandria dis. 
puting with the philosophers before she is condemned to the wheel, 
and after that the bursting of the wheel, etc., all exactly as in the 
Breviary. Also she sees St. Mary Magdalen and her company 
transported to Marseilles in a boat without oars or sails as the 
Breviary describes on July 29th. Again, we cannot persuade our. 
selves that the stigmatica was acting under divine guidance when 
she sent away a family in floods of tears (see p. 159) because their 
two children ‘‘were not properly dressed.’’ The two little girls, 
we are told, ‘‘about thirteen years old, wore frocks that reached 
just below the knees, and had long stockings on.’’ A priest who 
was present remarked, ‘‘it does not seem immodest to me”’ ; but in 
this matter Teresa’s views are extreme. Von Lama himself tells 
us that when pictures are given her ‘‘she will have nothing to do 
with those which show the Christ-Child uncovered or wearing 
only a loin-cloth.’’ ‘‘Such pictures,’’ she says, ‘‘ought not to be 
spread among the people.’’ Finally, in reference to certain con- 
temptuous comments made by Herr von Lama on the case of 
Mollie Fancher, we can only refer the reader to what was printed 
here in THE Montu for May, 1933, PP. 437—445- 
H.T. 


3—THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD’ 


HE first two of the books mentioned below, different in 

aim and style, may yet be considered as complementary each 

to the other. Speaking generally, Mr. Williams deals with the 
actual functioning of the Church whose centre is in Rome, whilst 
the role of Mr. Sencourt is that of the philosophic historian, who 
aims at analysing the spirit of the institution as it manifests itself 
throughout the Ages. Both books profess to be wholly objective, 
describing and interpreting facts without any controversial or doc- 
trinal motive, and both, as such, are useful additions to the vast 
library evoked in all ages by the portent of Catholicism. Mr. 
Sencourt’s task was by far the more difficult of the two. He had 
to synthesize a vast variety of manifestations of the Divine Spirit’s 
operation in the Church and trace the consistency of her evolution 
amidst circumstances always changing, whether hostile or favour- 
able. If his work were to be perfect, he would have to determine 
whether and where and to what extent her human element frus- 
» (1) The Catholic Church in Action. By Michael Williams. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. Pp. 358. Price, ros. 6d. (2) The Genius of the Vatican. 
By Robert Sencourt. mdon: Jonathan Cape. Pp. 315. Price, 10s. 6d. 0. 


(3) The Pre-Nicene Church: a Symposium. Edited by Rev. C. Lattey, S.J. 
London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xiv, 280. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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trated the first designs of her Founder, yet never failed substan- 
tially in the purpose He had in view. Obviously, no created in- 
tellect could adequately compass such an enterprise. All that the 
historian could do—consult the best authorities and try to deter- 
mine, by the very width of his reading, the course of truth amidst 
often contradictory testimonies—this Mr. Sencourt has conscien- 
tiously done. His bibliography shows that he has spared no pains 
to get at the facts. But, although in one passage (pp. 190—191) 
he shows himself conscious that he is describing a supernatural 
institution and that much of its history cannot be understood unless 
its divine character is kept in mind, his treatment is, on the whole, 
too ‘‘secular’’ to satisfy the Catholic, who knows that the Church 
is the Bride of Christ whose chief function is to teach her flock 
to be citizens of Heaven. It is not as a temporal Power, although 
she must be that too, but as a spiritual agency that she has his 
love and his allegiance. However, Mr. Sencourt writes for the 
general public which wants to know how the Church, obviously 
human as she is in her constitution, has managed to avoid the fate 
of other human things, and he does that well. When he comes to 
our own times and discusses the conduct of the Vatican in regard 
to modern movements, in the world of affairs and of the mind, 
times to which we are too close for a clear view, he can only give 
his own impressions, and readers must be prepared to exercise 
their own judgments. It is news to us, for instance, that the 
Pope, condemning the invasion of the Ruhr, took that step ‘‘after 
consulting the British Government’’ (p. 222). Such procedure, 
one thinks, would not be quite in accord with the ‘‘Genius of the 
Vatican.”’ 

There is little room for criticism even in the details of Mr. 
Williams’s substantial volume, which falls into two natural and 
clear divisions—‘‘Rome the Centre’’ and ‘‘The Church through- 
out the World.’’ Mr. Williams and his collaborator, Miss Julia 
Kernan, see in the increasing contacts which the Church is mak- 
ing with secular States and with the individuals that compose 
them—for her legislation and her administrative activities must 
necessarily, if only indirectly, affect multitudes outside the Fold— 
a reason why an objective, definite, non-theological account of 
how she functions at the centre and abroad should be more and 
more necessary. We are familiar from the daily Press that while, 
as Macaulay says in a well-known passage, ‘‘there is not and there 
never was on this earth, a work of human policy so well deserving 
of examination as the Roman Catholic Church,’’ there is no insti- 
tution so persistently misunderstood and slandered than that which 
Christ founded on the rock of Peter. Mr. Williams’s work, so 
clearly written, so exhaustive within its scope, and we may add, 
so authoritative, will deprive, henceforth, the busy journalist of 
the excuse of ignorance, and perhaps make the malicious less 
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abusive. For the Church stands out in these pages as the one 
adaptable but unchanging organization in the midst of a crumbling 
world, possessing in her past history an unshakable assurance 
of her essential indefectibility. The authors begin with the Vati. 
can State and describe the political condition of Peter’s City, the 
smallest independent territory in the world, yet one which wields 
the vastest influence. Then, always with an eye to their evolution, 
the various sections of that immense system of spiritual govern. 
ment, as it is administered from Rome, are explained, and by a 
logical transition, the whole hierarchy of local ecclesiastical insti. 
tutions whereby the whole of that colossal citizenship is kept in 
vital contact with the head and source. Then there is an adequate 
survey of the mission-field and of the historical origin and condi- 
tion of the various liturgical Rites and customs in East and West, 
A final chapter is devoted, appositely enough, to the work of the 
Ecclesia discens, which shares, although not officially, in the Apos- 
tolate, and to-day is growing in vigour and influence. 

The third volume before us—the Papers read at the Summer 
School of Catholic Studies held at Cambridge in 1934—concerns 
the history of Church origins, a subject the importance of which, 
in view of the efforts of non-Catholic scholars to dispute the 
Apostolicity of the Church, cannot be exaggerated. 

The present volume, which is the eleventh of the series, in no 
way falls behind its predecessors in theological interest. Even 
the ordinary Catholic, contrasting the Church as he knows her, 
so far flung over space and time, so elaborate in ritual, so rich in 
devotional practices, so prolific in doctrinal literature, with the 
records in the New Testament of her origins and early days, and 
the scanty remains of her first apologists, must be curious to know 
how exactly so vast a tree has developed from so small a seed. 
This, a band of Catholic scholars, eleven in all, combine to tell 
him, in a series of essays which, notwithstanding their evidence 
of learning and research, are exceedingly readable, and leave no 
aspect of the subject untouched: indeed, as was hardly avoidable, 
with some occasional repetition. The first Church Council was 
held at Nicaea in the year 325, shortly after the conversion of 
Constantine, so the period covered is roughly the first three cen- 
turies of Christianity. We cannot obviously discuss here the 
several papers in detail: taken together they present as complete 
an account as the evidence justifies of the steady and consistent 
‘‘development’’ of our faith and practice under the impact of the 
various forces, political, philosophical and religious, which they en- 
countered. In view of the incessant but hitherto fruitless en- 
deavours of the sects to find a basis of unity amongst themselves, 
Father Pope’s chapter on the ‘‘Origin of the Episcopate,”’ will 
perhaps attract most attention, for he exposes mercilessly the reck- 
lessness with which various Anglican theorists deal with the evi- 
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dences in order to justify their position. Besides a paper of his 
own upon the Apostolic Age, Father Lattey contributes a thought- 
ful preface, recalling gracefully the services to the School of 
yarious scholars recently dead. With this, and the volume con- 
taining this year’s lectures on Church and State—which, we trust, 
will not be long delayed—the Series now constitutes a valuable 
theological library of which educated Catholics will find it to their 


profit to make frequent use. 
J-K. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 
HE theological vogue of St. Thomas Aquinas roused a certain 
amount of opposition, one of the most notable among his op- 

ponents being a member of his own Order, Robert Kilwardby, 

Archbishop of Canterbury and Cardinal. Kilwardby was in the 

Augustinian tradition, and he responded vigorously to the Thomist 

challenge, going so far as tocondemn several of St. Thomas’s theses 

at Oxford in 1277. Very little of Kilwardby’s work has been pub- 
lished, so that the latest of the series of scholastic texts under the 

general editorship of Mgr. Grabmann and Father Pelster, S.J.— 

Roberti Kilwardby, O.P. De Natura Theologiz (Aschendorff, 

Minster-in-Westf.: 1.10 rm.), edited from the MSS by Frederick 

Stegmiiller, has a special interest. It is in itself worth the notice 

of the philosopher and the theologian, since it contains Kilwardby’s 

preface to his Commentary on the Sentences and treats of the 
possibility of theology, of its method and its limits. 

One of the minor works of St. Thomas, viz., De Regimine 
Principum: (on the Governance of Rulers), has been edited and 
translated into English by Gerald B. Phelan, Ph.D., in the series 
of St. Michael’s College Philosophical Texts, St. Michael’s College, 
Toronto, Canada. The translator’s preface summarizes the judg- 
ments of the great authorities on St. Thomas about the authen- 
ticity of the De Regimine. It is now generally recognized that of 
the four books in this work the first, and four chapters of the 
second, were written by St. Thomas, the rest by Ptolemy of Lucca. 
Only the part written by St. Thomas is here translated—into idio- 
matic English, which runs easily and yet retains the clearness and 
accuracy of the original. 

The theological works of the Very Rev. G. Van Noort form an 
imposing collection. What is probably the concluding work of 
the series, Tractatus de Novissimis (price, 2.10 Ingen.Flor.), has 
just been brought out by the Societas Anonyma Pauli Brand at 
Hilversum, in Holland. The Rev. J. P. Verhaar has compiled 
the work from the notes of Van Noort, and he is to be congratu- 
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lated on the orderly arrangement of the matter. The treatise is 
divided into three sections. The first deals with the Four Last 
Things, and follows the traditional lines. The second treats of 
the Communion of Saints, and the third of the End of the world, 
the General Judgment, and the Renovation of the world. The 
foot-notes throughout are excellent, and give full references to an 
extensive and useful bibliography. The alphabetical index is 
good. The work is essentially a theological text-book, but it 
would provide a sound basis for sermons, or conferences on the 
Four Last Things, and on Purgatory. 


APOLOGETIC. 

In a series of ten letters to a disciple, Father J. E. Moffatt, S.J., 
goes through many deep waters, profitable for a young man start- 
ing life to bear in mind. Such is the content of his book, Echoes 
Eternal: Thoughts on our eternal interests (Bruce: $1.25). His 
method is simple and attractive. He looks at life about him, especi- 
ally nature and all its beauty, and lets us see very plainly that he 
loves it all. But that does not prevent him also from seeing 
through it and beyond, and that, he shows, provides us with a 
new perspective. To describe that perspective and its conse- 
quences is Father Moffatt’s purpose in these letters, and he does 
his work very well. 

The author of The Unique Christ and the Mystic Ghandi (Mala- 
bar Christian Office: 2 rupees), Mr. P. V. George, is evidently not 
a Catholic, though a fervent believer in the divinity of Our Lord. 
The purpose of his earnest book is to show the contrast between 
the teaching of Christ on many points and that of the accepted 
Hindu standard; thereby refuting many statements made by Mr. 
Gandhi against the Christian faith. It gives the author the op- 
portunity to demonstrate the uniqueness of Christ, and, at the same 
time, to expose Mr. Gandhi’s essential Hinduism, in spite of many 
statements to the contrary. The work is an excellent piece of 
Christian apologetic, not in any sense political. 


DEVOTIONAL. 

In Thoughts on Our Friend Divine, by Father J. E. Moffatt, 
S.J. (Coldwell: 2s.), there is spiritual help that should prove use- 
ful to many in the form of short daily meditations. Practical in- 
structions are added as to following out the lines of conduct made 
clear to the soul by the light gained in prayer. 

A new prayer book, entitled God and I, comes from Messrs. 
M. H. Gill & Son, of Dublin (1s. 6d.). It is thoughtfully com- 
piled, as the Foreword tells us, ‘‘to meet new needs and new 
tastes,’’ and the inclusion of prayers from the Missal is an excel- 
lent feature. 

Compared with the above, the Manual of Prayers for Youth 
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(Manresa Press: Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., according to binding) 
is a veteran. It was originally compiled by Father John Morris in 
1893, revised and enlarged by Father Joseph Rickaby in 1910, and, 
although in the interval retaining its popularity especially in our 
Catholic Schools, has now been entirely recast with many additions 
and re-arrangements by Father Joseph Keating, in consultation 
with various spiritual authorities. 

Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne have published a manual 
of The Stations of the Cross, according to St. Alphonsus 
Liguori (1s.), containing original illustrations which are both 
devotional and well-produced ; as the booklet is primarily intended 
for congregational use, a uniformly-worded Act of Contrition at 
each Station makes for convenience, and is on that account to be 
commended. 

Readers of Italian will find beautiful and profitable spiritual 
reading in La Pieta Cristiana, Esperienze ed Indirizzi, by Mons. 
Francesco Olgiati, Professor of the Catholic University of Milan 
(Societa ‘‘Vita e Pensiero’’: 9.00 1.). One feels throughout that 
it is the work of a student and spiritual guide who, before his days 
are ended, is anxious to give to others the benefit of long years of 
experience and to point the way into the future. He begins with 
a short history of spirituality, giving the names of many books that 
one might read as he goes along. Then the First Part, on the 
Spirit of Prayer, discusses union with God under various aspects : 
The Father, Christ our Lord, the Holy Eucharist, the Sacred 
Heart, etc.; to each of these sections, again, valuable lists of 
authors to be read are added. The Second Part deals with the 
spiritual life in practice: the significance of morning and night 
prayer, of Holy Mass, Communion, Confession, and other ordinary 
spiritual exercises. In the chapter on ‘‘Meditation,’’ the author 
is eloquent in defence of what is called the Method of St. Ignatius. 
The whole book breathes fervour and zeal, making the reader feel 
how completely these virtues can make old subjects of instruction 
new. 

A brochure by the Rt. Rev. John J. Swint, Bishop of Wheeling, 
U.S.A., The Bread from Heaven (Coldwell), sets before us briefly, 
but clearly and with much devotion, the main points in the doc- 
trine of the Holy Eucharist. The author gives the book an 
originality of its own by the freshness of his illustrations; the 
chapter on Transubstantiation is conspicuously illuminating. The 
purpose of the bishop is to stir devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, 
founding it on knowledge and appreciation, and as such his work 
is most welcome. 

HISTORICAL. 

To estimate the influence of Machiavellianism upon French 
political philosophy since the sixteenth century is a vast under- 
taking, and Professor Cherel must be congratulated on presenting 
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his readers, in La Pensée de Machiavel en France (L’Artisan dy 
Livre: 30.00 fr.), with a clear and very comprehensive study of 
the reactions produced on almost every political theorist of note in 
France during these centuries by ‘‘the father of modern politics.” 
In years of peace and prosperity political theory tends to stagnate: 
in times of stress it becomes active, from the necessity of meeting 
new conditions, justifying changed attitudes, and appraising new 
values. In the last four centuries France has witnessed the re- 
ligious wars of the sixteenth century, the absolutism of the seven- 
teenth, the rationalism of the eighteenth, and the nationalistic 
idealism of the nineteenth, and each phase has brought forth an 
abundant harvest of political theory. Professor Cherel has 
examined the main lines of thought in each phase, and his conclu- 
sions are aptly illustrated by citations. The ground covered is 
enormous, but the author’s knowledge of his subject has enabled 
him to be brief, stimulating and complete. 

With his well-known skill as a chronicler, Father George Steb- 
bing, C.SS.R., has written the History of St. Mary’s, Clapham 
(Sands: 3s. 6d.), the church of the Redemptorist Fathers around 
which one may safely aver that the whole of the Catholic revival 
in that part of London has developed. It is a story of patient 
labour, with here and there a setback, but more often a triumph, 
until at last there has come the ‘‘full day.’’ Incidentally the book 
contains a sketch of the history of the Redemptorists in England. 

Father A. M. Skelly, O.P., now past his eightieth year, gives 


us, in The Sorrows and Glories of Ireland (Herder: 6s.), a series 
of papers, or more probably lectures, on subjects of interest in 
Irish history. He discusses Celtic origins in ‘‘The Celtic Race,” 
gives a summary of the life of Cuchulain in ‘‘Cuchulain of Muir- 
theimhine’’; in ‘‘The Birthplace of St. Patrick’’ draws a picture 
of the period, along with an account of the Saint’s early career, 
dwells on the great work of Ireland’s saints and scholars in ‘‘Ire- 


” 


land’s Greatest Glory,’’ in ‘‘The Sorrows of Ireland’’ champions 
the cause of modern Ireland, and concludes with a discussion of 
**St. Malachy’s Prophecy’’—the whole a work of enthusiasm con- 
taining much which, while profitable for English readers to study, 
will not afford them altogether pleasant reading. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


M. Henri Ghéon is in his element with his latest book Saint 
Jean Bosco (Flammarion: 12.00 fr.). He is captured by the 
originality, the versatility, the essentially human character of the 
man, and rejoices to show how all these things have gone to the 
making of a saint. He does not reproduce the ‘‘Curéd’Ars,’’ as some 
have said; he rejoices to show how the two were altogether differ- 
ent, and he does it with great success. Pathos is not wanting; 
there is, on the other side, abundance of humour; but the author 
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beautifully shows the consistent sanctity, founded on innocence of 
life, that runs through the whole life of his hero from his mother’s 
cottage to his grave. Innocence led to love of man; love drove to 
action; action refused to count the cost or to fear opposition ; thus 
M. Ghéon, with his power of seizing on dramatic episodes, builds 
up for us the figure of a personality which not only rings true on 
every page, but emphasizes the strength of the grace of God in 
solving human problems. 

Quite different, yet no less interesting and effective, is Mother 
Forbes’s book on the same theme, St. John Bosco, Seeker of Souls 
(B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d.). The sub-title gives us the line she has 
taken, and she has kept to it with admirable consistency. Bosco’s 
life was such a full life, we possess it in so much detail, that to 
compress it into a short book without confusion is a difficult task. 
Mother Forbes has seen the difficulty, and has kept her balance 
by keeping steadily to one main idea throughout: the vision of the 
apostle at the beginning, the way that vision was fulfilled, and the 
way it is being fulfilled to-day by the Orders St. John founded. The 
book is brightened by some pleasing illustrations. 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh has written the life of one of Elizabeth’s 
earliest victims—Edmund Campion; Jesuit and Martyr in the 
reign of Elizabeth (Longmans: 6s. n.) with his wonted clarity of 
English, insight into character, irony, and vividness, and with all 
his usual sympathy for the personages he describes. This sym- 
pathy, discernible in his book ‘‘A Handful of Dust,’’ was some- 
times veiled in his previous ones; nor has his irony, as bitter as 
Mr. Aldous Huxley’s, been always understood. In this book, 
the chaotic reign of Elizabeth is displayed more completely than 
we might have expected: it is so, because Campion’s career in- 
volved him in almost every part of European history. We do not 
mean that he took active part in all of it: but, that this or that 
would not have happened to him had it not been for what was 
happening in, or because of, France, the Netherlands, Spain, 
Bohemia, or among the Turks. We may have been accustomed 
to think of Elizabeth’s reign as no more than patchily persecuting, 
and that the later period of the penal laws was really the more 
disastrous to the Church in England. Apart from the rapid en- 
venoming of the English imagination in regard of Rome that 
went on during the whole of the reign, the actual suffering and 
discouragement was appalling. Mr. Waugh has the talent of ex- 
pressing a whole world of meaning in a sentence or even a word: 
this may result in its being missed by those who are not reading 
carefully. As example, we suggest the couple of lines in which 
he exhibits to us Beza the Calvinist. However, if Campion be 
already well known to us, and if this book throws no new light 
upon his actual character, we shall gain from it yet further know- 
ledge of the Elizabethan era, and the sketch will give one more 
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blow to the toppling myth that has so shamelessly possessed our 
text-books and distorted the average perspective of the British 
schoolboy. 

The Holy Father exhorts us to Catholic Action: Don Cesar 
Carminati’s vivid study of La Bienheureuse Barthelémie Capit. 
anio (Bonne Presse: 3.00 fr.) shows us, in one who, during her 
twenty-six years on earth, exercised almost every form of Catholic 
Charity, its hidden springs—an inner life modelled on that of St. 
Aloysius Gonzaga, a love of God, a thirst for union with Him 
through the entire mortification of self. Lived entirely in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, this life, nevertheless, has a modern 
touch which will appeal to young readers. 


LITERARY. 

In THe Monta for February, 1934, a Spanish play, ‘‘El Divino 
Impaciente,’’ was described, the acting of which has contributed 
much to the Catholic revival in that country. It has been trans- 
lated into English, with the title A Saint in a Hurry, by Hugh de 
Blacam (Sands: 3s. 6d.), to which Father Martindale contributes 
a characteristic preface. The play is wonderfully simple, dramatic 
because seeking little show ; the author has known how to combine 
romance with sanctity, and has left the two to produce their effect. 
All the time he has had in mind the one great contrast ; the work 
that Xavier and his brethren did for Spain, and the treatment by 
Spain of his descendants. 

An excellent school text-book, Macbeth, edited by Anna P. 
Butler and M. A. Feehan (Loyola University Press: $0.44), gives 
in the Introduction, besides accounts of Shakespeare and the play, 
an analysis of the main characters, and notes on Witchcraft and 
Versification. All difficult words or phrases are explained at the 
foot of each page. At the end is a series of examination questions 
on each scene. The work has been carefully done. 


POETRY. 

Miss Margaret Sackville, in The Double House and Other 
Poems (Williams & Norgate: 2s.), betrays the influence of a muse 
which, as it were, sees two things at once, and is happiest when 
it contrasts the one with the other. The poem which gives the 
book its title is a most striking objective example; but at other 
times she is more subjective, interpreting the one in the light of 
the other, as in ‘‘Six Epitaphs.’’ Or she will look at one and 
leave us to interpret the second, as in ‘‘Captives’’: 


I have seen Samson netted by a hair; 
Giants, like flies, within a cobweb caught; 
A poet in a cage which seemed of air; 
And Beauty tangled in a maze of thought. 
She uses at times a metre of short lines, formed by breaking a 
longer line at the cesura; it has a rhythmical effect, like the read- 
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ing of Virgil when one observes the pause. A poem, ‘‘Retreat,’’ 
also throws a pleasant light upon the writer’s spiritual experience. 


FICTION. 


Miss Cecily Hallack’s new novel Lady Georgy’s House 
(Methuen: 7s. 6d. n.) contains a series of brilliantly analysed 
character-sketches depicted in the charming setting of an old 
Cornish manor-house, the home of a hospitable old couple who 
like to have their friends and their friends’ friends about them. 
The house, its inhabitants and its visitors are described with an 
abundance of cleverness which includes the creation of a psycho- 
analyst who has there his consulting-room. The variety of types 
and the skill whereby the peculiar traits of each are consistently 
embodied in speech and act, make the book of no little interest. 
If it has a fault, it is an occasional tendency for art to degenerate 
into artificiality. 

The historical romance, Under the Rose, by the late Felicia 
Curtis (Sands: 3s. 6d.), has reached its second impression in a 
comparatively short time—an indication of the well-deserved popu- 
larity of this vividly-written novel of Elizabethan times. 

When a reviewer sees the name of Miss Enid Dinnis on a new 
book that comes to him, if he is wise he puts it firmly away until 
there is time to read it straight through, for experience has shown 
how well-nigh impossible it is to put down her books, once started, 
until the last page is reached. Is it possible that she has spoilt us, 
and we have now come to expect too much? For we must own 
to some little disappointment in reading Merlac’s Mirror and Other 
Stories (Sands: 3s. 6d. n.). They are written in the author’s 
usual attractive style, each on a spiritual basis, but they give the 
impression of having been written to order rather than—as in all 
her previous books—because she has a real story to tell and must 
share her treasures with others. Hitherto her stories have con- 
tained gems of real spiritual beauty; and although these are, of 
course, spiritual, we cannot recall one that contained anything 
particular ‘‘to take away,’’ and, alas! we noticed the old delicious 
sense of humour peeping out but rarely. Miss Dinnis’s work 
has hitherto been such a joy to the spirit and refreshment to the 
mind and heart of us all, that we trust she won’t be tempted to 
give in to a clamorous public—and to no less clamorous editors !— 
and over-write herself. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Few people, we imagine, will read through the voluminous 
correspondence between Dr. G. G. Coulton and Mr. Arnold Lunn 
which ‘‘the former has printed with the latter’s permission,’’ under 
the title A Critic and a Convert, or A Challenge and its Sequel 
(Barnicott & Pearce: 2s. 6d. n.), for its inordinate length and 
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great tortuosity only serve to illustrate the extreme difficulty of 
discussing by letter any controverted question with any degree of 
finality. ‘‘A discussion may be raised on any point,’’ says one 
of Lewis Carroll’s geometrical ‘‘axioms,’’ ‘‘at any distance from 
that point’’! In this case, the disputants never even reached the 
proposed topic of debate—Papal Infallibility. The whole book 
of 240-odd pages of small and close print is taken up with 
“‘manceuvring for position,’’ and the dust raised by those pre- 
liminary skirmishes is so great that one is asked to expend much 
more mental energy than the result warrants, in following their 
details. Dr. G. G. Coulton’s zeal in examining the defences of 
the Catholic Faith with the aim of exposing their inadequacy 
would be very valuable to apologists, if he could keep his work 
clear of inaccuracies and prejudices. But inaccuracies appear very 
soon and prejudices—the conviction for instance that Catholicism 
cannot be defended without trickery and that it is, in any case, a 
false system of belief—are there all the time. Mr. Lunn himself 
is, of course, not incapable of inaccuracy both of interpretation 
and quotation; still, he knows that every detail of the Catholic 
Faith is defensible, even though he may not know on occasion how 
best it may be defended. The leisured and impartial reader who 
does get to the end of this book will not be much more en- 
lightened one way or the other by its perusal. Too much dust! 

The reputation of the Aran Islands as the last refuge of the 
simple life is in danger from their growing popularity both 
amongst Gzlic speakers and learners and inquisitive tourists. Mr, 
Tom O’Flaherty’s latest book of sketches—Clifimen of the West 
(Sands: 6s. n.)}—is a praiseworthy effort to preserve some of the 
characteristics of a vanishing civilization. The episodes related, 
trivial for the most part in themselves, are meant to depict aspects 
of Aran life, and incidentally they display the picturesque resources 
of the Gelic language, the original of the speech used by the 
various characters. Some excellent illustrations add to the charm 
of the book. 

Under the title Ce qui se passe en Allemagne (Bonne Presse: 
5-00 fr.) an anonymous author who claims an exact personally- 
acquired knowledge of all that he reveals, traces the history of 
the phenomenal rise of Hitlerism in Germany, the manner in which 
the terror maintains itself, the internal dissensions that fore- 
shadow its overthrow and the ordeal of war for which it is un- 
ceasingly preparing. There is no reason for doubting the main 
details of the revelation, nor the fact, abundantly illustrated, that 
the regime is fundamentally anti-Christian. The book is valuable 
as a clear analysis of the menace to civilization that Germany, thus 
governed, has become. 

In a very instructive little book—Early Irish Laws and Institu- 
tions (B.O. & W.: 5s.)—Professor MacNeill sets out to destroy 
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the centuries-old myth of the tribal system as the unit of the early 
political structure of Ireland, and he makes a strong case, at the 
expense of such famous names as Dr. Orpen, W. F. Butler, Vino- 
gradoff and Christopher Dawson. The introductory chapter is of 
particular interest: the author shows that the conventional belief 
in the exclusively Latin basis of European civilization requires 
modification in order to admit the undoubted influence of Celtic 
tradition and culture. In the remaining chapters the matter is 
presented clearly, if a little succinctly. 

A series of eight booklets, called the Old Bird Series (Barrell, 
Ltd., Plymouth: 6d. each), written by an Army Chaplain, defends 
in the language—if it is the language—of the sporting man eight 
different subjects, from the Resurrection of Our Lord to belief in 
the British Empire as the salvation of the world! A tenable view 
for an ultra-patriot, but hardly to be put on a level, as this author 
puts it, with the truths of Christianity, otherwise ably defended. 

Everyone interested in the question of our Catholic schools will 
be glad to have, in Religion in School Again (B.O. & W.: 5s.), the 
chief essays written on the subject by Father Drinkwater during 
the last eight years. He has three main lines of thought; first, 
teaching and the teacher and what is needed for both; second, what 
exactly we mean when we stand for our Catholic schools; third, 
and this, perhaps, is most to the point at present, the mistakes we 
ourselves commit, the faults that are our own, the hindrances we 
put in our own way. As Father Drinkwater is a stout cham- 
pion of truth, so he is fearless in pointing out error; we commend 
his book, both as an exposition of our case, but also as suggesting 
many things which might well serve as matter for self-examination. 
No school-manager should leave it unread. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne have recently added a 
varied selection of good things to their library of books for child- 
ren, at prices which are attractively moderate. The life-story of 
Anne de Guigné, the French ‘‘child-saint’’ of our own day, made 
an instant appeal when it was first published, in 1932, so that the 
success of the short sketch entitled Littke Anne (B.O. & W.: 1s.) 
is assured. It is, we note, the first of a series of ‘‘Lives’’ for 
children and has been written by ‘‘Uncle Simon’’ of The Universe, 
with a suitable simplicity, and with the kind of detail that a child’s 
mind best appreciates and instinctively loves to know. 

A collection of well-written ‘‘nonsense’’ tales called The Round 
House and Other Stories, by G. Dewi Roberts (B.O. & W.: 
38. 6d.), ought to please the many children who combine an in- 
terest in the ‘‘practical side’’ of things, and in their ‘‘laws,’’ with 
a Puckish delight in the upsetting or ignoring of the ordinary 
working of such regulations. The illustrations by Geoffrey Win- 
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wood, R.E., are few, but interesting, and—in one instance at 
least—of a grimness that should surely satisfy the most inveterate 
of young ‘‘thrill-seekers.’’ 

A similar recommendation might justly be given to Magic in the 
Woods (3s. 6d.) which is a good study of an attractive subject. 
The sub-title, ‘‘A Story Book of Trees,’’ indicates a wide sphere 
of interest ; to its making have obviously gone an expert's skill in 
forest-lore, a comprehensive knowledge of mythology and legend, 
and the book will be coveted by all who love the woodlands—both 
for its charm as literature, and for the sake of the very beautiful 
photographs, some of them specially taken for the purpose, by 
Richard St. Barbe Baker—with which it is illustrated. 

Yet another book-attraction for nature-lovers of all ages, is Eng- 
lish Wild Animals, by J. Fairfax-Blakeborough (B.O. & W.: 
3s. 6d.), as it details the ‘‘ways and wiles’’ of fox and badger, 
weasel, hedgehog, otter and mole, together with those of the more 
ingratiating squirrel, rabbit and hare, in graphic story form; aided 
by a series of spirited drawings by Doris Fairfax-Blakeborough. 


PERIODICAL. 

We are glad to see two accounts of the Grail, dealing with its 
spirit and its activities, in the first annual issue of the Catholic 
Woman’s Outlook, henceforth to replace a quarterly of the same 
name as the literary organ of the C.W.L., since it shows that the 
two societies are working in harmony in a field which calls for 
strenuous and united effort. The Outlook is in the experienced 
hands of Miss Margaret Fletcher, who founded the C.W.L. so 
many years ago, and edited its first periodical The Crucible, and 
this opening number brings together records of the widespread 
apostolate which zealous Catholic women exercise to-day. It is 
sumptuously produced and very readable and can be (and should 
be) obtained from 160 Windsor House, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1., for 1s. 3d., post free. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The Catholic Mind (No. 16) for August 22, 1935, reprints a stir- 
ring address delivered by Archbishop Downey at the Melbourne 
Eucharistic Congress of 1934. It summarizes the advantages of 
a right system of education, in establishing, as it were, within the 
collective mind of a nation, the desire and will for Peace. The 
same number contains a timely paper on the economic problem of 
‘‘The Labourer and His Hire,’’ by Father E. J. Coyne, S.J., and 
also reprints an eloquent plea by Dorothy Weston, of The Catholic 
Worker, for the more general organization of Maternity Guilds 
similar to the one lately inaugurated in New York. 

The Catholic Truth Society adds to its series of historical pamph- 
lets an interesting sketch of the ancient Benedictine Abbey of 


Reading (The Story of Reading Abbey, by James J. Doherty, 
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2d.), and a brief, but comprehensive account of The Martyrs of 
Hampshire, by Mgr. J. H. King (2d.); and the Society has re- 
cently issued a miniature life of St. Clement Hofbauer (2d.), by 
Father Thomas Donnelly, C.SS.R., the holy Austrian Redemp- 
torist who was a friend of all Vienna, but especially of its poor— 
while the publication of two touching little stories, under the same 
cover, Miss Flitcroft and the Holy Angels and All Souls’ Day (2d.), 
enriches the fiction list. 

Although the C.T.S. have already published a pamphlet on the 
subject there is still room for Dr. Vance’s informative account of 
The Ladies of the Grail (2d.) which is concerned with the inner 
circle of devoted Religious that provides its spirit and vitality and 
gives it its permanence. Theirs is the supremely difficult task to 
be detached from the world whilst in close contact with it and 
consecrating its various activities, and Dr. Vance shows what 
severe and recurrent discipline equips them for their work. The 
pooklet which is pleasantly illustrated should prove an inspiration 
to many generous souls and give edification to all. 





NoTE ON ‘‘THE RELICS OF THE PASSION.’’ 


Mr. Gillett has written to the Editor at some length in reference 
to the criticisms passed in our last number upon his book The 
Relics of the Passion. The letter could not be published in full 
without a commentary going into much detail; and for that, space 
is not available. We are sorry that Mr. Gillett seems aggrieved, 
though we do not think we went too far in saying that his essay 
displays a note of exaggeration, or that he sometimes strains the 
evidence. Competent scholars would, we are sure, fully bear us 
out. But in one respect, we feel we may have done him an in- 
justice; which we regret. His statement about the Title of the 
Cross that ‘‘there was only one,’’ and that ‘‘that one, perhaps the 
most authentic relic of them all, has been preserved at Rome for 
more than 1,600 years’’ is surely rather misleading. Still, we 
ought not to have overlooked the fact that he supposes the title 
to have been divided into two. But even here Mr. Gillett asserts 
(p. 56) that the account given by St. Ambrose describes how the 
title was taken to Rome and that Rufinus ‘‘agrees with this.’’ 
There is, we submit, no mention of its being taken to Rome in 
either one or the other author. Our main criticism was, in fact, 
that Mr. Gillett has written without always examining the original 
texts. He has trusted to such authorities as Rohault de Fleury 
and de Combes, and they unfortunately are not reliable. We sin- 
cerely trust that the excellent latter part of this little work will 
create a demand for a second edition in which the author may be 
able to revise some of the incautious statements made in the 
first part.—n.T. 
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